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Thirty-fifth Anniversary 


Luther Memorial Church, Madison, Wis., Rejoices at 
Completion of Three and One-half Decades 


There are few congregations in the 
United Lutheran Church that could re- 
joice at the occurrence of an anni- 
versary from so many different points 
of view and have such a diversity of 
reasons as have characterized the 
marking of the thirty-fifth anniversary 
at Madison, Wis. The occasion could 


have been what would ordinarily have 
been described as a dated recognition 
of the pastorate of the Rev. Charles A. 
Puls, who took up the work of the con- 
gregation at the beginning of 1940. 

In a brief resume of what has oc- 
curred in the past two years, he has 


written in the anniversary booklet 
under the headings Family Worship, 
Youth Participation, Conservative Fi- 
nancing, Year-round Evangelism, and 
a United Congregation; that within the 
last thirty months “about 600 members 
have been added to the rolls of the con- 
gregation, which now has a member- 
ship approaching 2,000.” They will 
have reduced their indebtedness within 
the current year to less than $50,000 on 
a building of which the original eost 
was $400,000. And last, but best of all, 
they are united. 

It is when one starts at the other end 
of the line that he is impressed by 
Luther Memorial’s current reasons for 
jubilation. After a couple of seemingly 
futile efforts to begin a church at Madi- 
son and the ministration of Lutheran 


worship in English, the Rev. Howard R. 
Gold became the pastor. It was in his 
pastorate that an enduring breadth 
of service was given to this church. 
Madison, besides being located in the 
capital of a populous state, contains 
one of the greatest and best patronized 
universities in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Since Wisconsin and the ad- 
joining commonwealths contain a very 
large percentage of people who are Lu- 
theran in confession or background, it 
follows that the student body at Wis- 
consin State University contains a very 
large number of members of the Lu- 
theran Church. 
q Dr. Gold, in a letter 
addressed to the congre- 
gation on the occasion of 
its thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary, remarks upon the 
work which began with 
his pastorate. This con- 
gregation, one discerns, 
began under his pastoral 
leadership the policies 
of administration that 
bridged the gap which 
often exists between a 
city church and univer- 
sity students. The con- 
nection exists to the 
present day, and it is 
one of the qualities to 
which those now mem- 
bers point with pride. 
Indeed, this congregation 
has so far specialized in 
its interest in its stu- 
dent membership as to 
have a student pastor on 
its staff of clergymen. 
So broadly accurate is 
its interpretation of Lu- 
theranism that the usual 
lines of separation which 
divided Lutherans into several groups 
are not apparent. In 1938 a Lutheran 
Student Foundation was created “which 
now combines the efforts of the United 
Lutheran Church and the American 
Lutheran Conference (American Lu- 
theran, Norwegian Lutheran, Augus- 
tana Lutheran.)” Such fellowship 
among the 1,100 students in attendance 
in the 1941-42 enrollment was note- 
worthy. 

The stranger who approaches the 
campus of the University would be im- 
pressed by the church building. As has 
already been indicated, its cost in 1923 
was approximately $400,000. It has a 
total seating capacity of 1,650. The 
main auditorium is 150 feet long by 47 
feet wide between the arches, and 82 
feet in height to the peak of the arched 
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dome. “According to expert observers, 
it is as well constructed as any of the 
old world cathedrals built six hundred 
years ago.” 

Luther Memorial congregation holds 
in esteem the following pastors who 
have served them: Dr. Howard R. 
Gold, Howard E. Snyder, A. J. Soldan, 
D.D., C. J. Rockey, D.D., Edwin Moll, 
D.D., and the present pastor, the Rev. 
Charles A. Puls. Also associate and 
student pastors, John F. Fedders, D.D., 
Norman D. Goehring, D.D., and Ed- 
ward J. Blenker. 
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Welcomed to Louisville 


By an article, and by illustrations, this issue of THE 
LuTHERAN bears evidence of the hospitality of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod, by whose members and pastors 
the United Lutheran Church in America will be enter- 
tained in convention assembled next October. The invi- 
tation was issued in 1940; and planning for the comfort 
of more than six hundred persons directly concerned in 
the sessions was well advanced a year ago. Kentucky 
hospitality has earned an attractive reputation. Under 
normal circumstances, delegates would have the com- 
pany of a record-making number of visitors. 

One meditates a bit on the reputation of this “Land 
of Tomorrow,” to translate into English the Indian word 
from which Kentucky was derived. It was a group of 
early settlers near Lexington that named it the “Blue 
Grass State,” while the numerous merciless wars be- 
tween whites and Indians supplied the somber title, 
“Dark and Bloody Ground.” 

Politically, in the Civil War period of American na- 
tional life, it was identified as one of “‘the border states.” 
That classification with Maryland, West Virginia, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska was “official” in national 
policies in the 1860’s. But it was not inept for an even 
earlier period. One reads that in pre-colonial times in 
Indian relationships this state was a kind of “No Man’s 


Land” between the tribes north of the Ohio River and 
south of it. In Larned’s History one reads: “Kentucky 
became a sort of borderland such as separated the Scots 
and English in their days of combat.” 

In the colonization era, settlers went westward across 
the gap in the Appalachian Mountain range from Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, or the Carolinas; or they came down 
the Ohio River from Pennsylvania and Maryland. Dis- 
tinctions of origin and the instability that characterizes 
the first waves of pioneers were fused into an aggressive, 
sturdy citizenry who refused traffic with Spain, absorp- 
tion into Virginia, or detachment from the sister states 
that had won their freedom from England. 

The United Lutheran Church will respond apprecia- 
tively to the welcome extended it at Louisville. In its 
nature and objectives, it has been, and is, somewhat of 
a “border” ecclesiastical institution. Just as a common- 
wealth surviving an environment containing diverse 
competitive interests acquires a kind of honorable sep- 
aratism, so the United Lutheran Church in America has 
built itself among the many groups of Christians in 
America. It has not ignored its neighbors; but it has 
insisted upon the preservation of principles of the faith 
for which the fathers contended and which have proved 
fruitful in developing the Kingdom of God. 
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Louisville, “The Gateway to the South,” as seen from the Louisville Municipal Bridge 


The Story of a Great City 


By Epwarp QUEST SHOWERS 


Many Lutherans who are fortunate enough to have 
tires as well as automobiles to make the pilgrimage to 
the 1942 convention of the United Lutheran Church 
will catch their first sight of the convention city, Louis- 
ville, from the Indiana approach to the Louisville 
Municipal Bridge. Directly ahead lies the first munic- 
ipality of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, whose cor- 
porate area is only thirty-seven square miles but whose 
population is estimated at 372,000. Its roof tops are 
surmounted by spires, towers, stacks, lilliputian sky- 
scrapers, and an illuminated sign proclaiming this com- 
munity to be “The Gateway to the South.” In the fore- 
ground of the panorama which greets the motorist as 
he proceeds across the span lies the broad expanse of 
the Ohio River with steamboats, barges, and sand 
dredges plying the waters or taking on cargo from the 
ribbon-like cobblestone wharf under the watchful eyes 
of the United States Coast Guardsmen. 

“La Belle Riviere” was an ancient name given to the 
river whose smooth waters are disturbed only by what 
is called the “Falls of the Ohio.” This limestone ledge 
and the rapids below which the stream traverses on its 
way to the “Father of Waters” presented an obstacle 
to the passage of early explorers and pioneers and oc- 
casioned -the establishment of the first settlement. The 
southerly bank of the Ohio was destined to become the 
site of a great city by reason of a large, heavily wooded 
island, since washed away, which lay down-stream from 
u point opposite the present location of Fourth Street. 
Other significant factors were that a splendid harbor 
was available at the mouth of a creek just above the 
island, the portage around the falls was half as far as 
that along the northerly shore, a nearby lick supplied 
the salt, and bear, buffalo and deer were abundant. 

Kentucky had long been the hunting ground for 
Indian tribes, such as the Chickasaws and Shawnees, 
but none claimed proprietary rights in the territory. It 
is thought that at some ancient time Indians drove a 


The picture on page one and those used with the article were provided 
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light complexioned race of people southward to the falls 
area and annihilated them. The European explorer, 
Robert Cavelier, known as La Salle, came this far in 
1669 in an attempt to find a water route to China. French 
and other traders and adventurers made sporadic visits, 
but it was not until 1770 that parties who set sail from 
Fort Pitt under a commission from the Governor of 
Virginia attempted to colonize. In 1773 a Captain 
Thomas Bullitt obtained the consent of the Indian tribes 
and surveyed a 2,000-acre tract patented by the British 
Crown to a veteran of the French and Indian Wars. 


Founded for Defense 

It was General George Rogers Clark who realized the 
protection that a town on the northwest. frontier would 
afford to the seaboard colonies. Pursuant to a commis- 
sion procured from Virginia’s Governor, Patrick Henry, 
the General arrived at the Falls in May 1778, with 150 
militiamen and several families after a laborious voyage 
in barges from Pittsburgh. After land was cleared, he 
directed the erection of a fort on the island above the 
Falls which was appropriately named “Corn Island,” 
after the thriving yield of corn. Very shortly thereafter, 
the General led his intrepid band in the historic con- 
quest of the Northwest, thereby wresting its control 
from the British garrisons. The danger from this quar- 
ter being eliminated in 1780, he authorized the estab- 
lishment of a fort on the mainland. In the same year 
the Virginia legislature passed an act giving legal status 
to the town of Louisville with its population of 600. The 
town’s name was given in tribute to Louis XVI, King 
of France, who in 1778 had sent the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette with aid for the struggling colonies. Still another 
and more formidable fort was constructed. This embat- 
tlement was named Fort Nelson in honor of the third 
Governor of Virginia, and the site thereof is commemo- 
rated by a monument at the present intersection of 
Seventh and Main Streets. Peace with England came 
in 1783 with the consequent disbanding of General 
Clark’s army and the transformation of the community 
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from a military outpost to a bustling center of com- 
merce. The General received the grant of a large tract 
of land upstream from the city where Charlestown, 
Indiana, now stands. 


_ A Commonwealth in 1792 


li It is recorded that in 1784 there were in the town “63 
houses finished, 37 partly finished, 22 raised but not 
covered, and more than 100 cabins.” The first brick 
house was erected in 1789 with bricks brought from 
Pittsburgh. In 1792, after nine years of delay and con- 
summation of legal technicalities, the Commonwealth of 
| ‘Kentucky was estab- ; 
lished as a sovereign 
State of the Union. 
Steps were taken in 
| 1799 to curtail smug- 
gling via the French- 
held city of New Or- 
leans by the designa- 
tion of Louisville as a 
port of entry. 

History records that 
prior to 1803 there 
was a simple house of 
God where all believ- 
ers worshiped regard- 
less of denominational 
adherence. 

Journalism in Louis- 
ville dates from 1818 
with the initiation of 
the Public Adviser, 
whose editor, Shad- 
rach Penn, enjoyed a 
monopoly until 1830, when faced with competition of- 
fered by the Louisville Journal edited by George D. 
Prentice. Prentice emerged the victor in this journal- 
istic duel and employed a young man named Henry 
Watterson, the well-known “Marse Henry” who became 
editor of the Courier-Journal, our present: morning 
newspaper. 

In 1827 the population was 7,063, despite an epidemic 
which had raged for the previous five years because of 
many stagnant ponds in and about the city. In the fol- 
lowing year the Kentucky legislature granted the 
municipality its first charter. 


The Brown Hotel, Headquarters for 


the Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church 


Distinguished Institution of Learning 

The University of Louisville, an institution which is 
acknowledged to be the oldest municipal university in 
America, originated with a medical school established 
in 1837. However, it was not until 1846 that the insti- 
tution received its charter. Today the university offers 
complete academic and professional courses. Higher 
education is also available to negroes in a college of the 
university. Beautiful Belknap Campus harbors not only 
several divisions of the University but also the Speed 
Museum, whose art exhibits are patronized by the pub- 
lic as well as the students. 

The population had risen to 21,210 in 1840, at which 
time the kerosene-lighted street lamps were replaced by 
gas lights. A visitor described the populace of the time 
as intensely interested in a strange mixture of enter- 
tainment: horse racing, the theater, concerts, and re- 
ligious gatherings. 
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Beginning in 1841, sporadic attempts were made to 
organize a Lutheran church, but it was not until 1872 
that the mother church, the First English Lutheran 
Church, made its humble beginning. 

The Jefferson County Court House, which had been 
under construction for twenty-two-years, was finished in 
1859. It is a monument to a vain hope that it would 
some day house the seat of government of the Common- 
wealth. In its rotunda is a statue of Henry Clay, a 
famous Kentuckian, and one of the greatest of American 
statesmen. 

When the clouds of civil strife swept the nation, the 
city had a new waterworks providing the population of 
68,000 with water piped to pumps situated on street cor- 
ners. Although Kentucky remained outwardly neutral 
throughout the controversy, its commercial interests 
were dependent upon the Confederate trade. The Union 
forces were permitted to occupy the city and were quar- 
tered in various public buildings, including the Ken- 
tucky School for the Blind, which was erected in 1855 
cpposite the present location of the Third Lutheran 
Church. Adjoining this school is the American Printing 
House for the Blind, the largest institution in the world 
for the printing of material using Braille characters. 

The bridging of the Ohio was begun in 1869. In the 


The Memorial Auditorium, in which the Muhlenberg - 
Bicentennial celebration will be observed, 
Sunday, October 18 


same year, the cornerstone of the present City Hall was 
laid. The next year the Fourteenth Street Bridge was 
completed. 

In 1908, the Louisville Free Public Library was com- 
pleted through the financial assistance of Andrew Car- 
negie. On the lawn of the main library there are statues 
of Abraham Lincoln by George Gray Barnard and of 
Prentice, the editor. Branch libraries serve the outlying 
sections, and libraries for the exclusive use of the negro 
population are provided. 

In 1917, the first World War brought to Louisville 
Camp Zachary Taylor, a large army cantonment which 
was abandoned at the conclusion of hostilities. The 
name was appropriate in view of the national cemetery 
on the outskirts of the city wherein rest the mortal 
remains of President Taylor and his spouse. 


Flood Relief 
Louisville has suffered various disastrous visitations 
of providence during the nineteenth century. An earth- 
(Continued on page 6) 
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SONGS WITHOUT WORDS 


Hymns of the Church Bridge Language Gap Between Minister and Dying Man 


The Rev. A. L. Angersbach of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
reports this episode, which reveals the remarkable 
power of the old chorales to express the inmost spirit 
of Lutheran faith. 


First there was a telephone call. It was from a nurse 


at the Railroad Hospital. Would the pastor come to. 


minister to a very sick man, a foreigner who could speak 
no English? 

He wanted a Lutheran minister. That much he could 
make plain. The nurse had supposed he was Catholic, 
because he desired 
Communion, and indi- 
cated that he must have 
it at a time when he 
had not eaten since the 
break of day. 

The pastor was in- 
clined to account for 
the man’s attitude on 
the basis of his being 
an immigrant from 
eastern Europe. So it 
proved to be. When the 
pastor made his visit he 
learned with great dif- 
ficulty that the man so 
seriously ill was a Lith- 
uanian. 

How could he be 
ministered to? He knew 
nothing but Lithuanian, 
except for a very féw 
words of English. One 
had to guess his think- 
ing almost by his ex- 
pressions. The pastor 
of course knew no Lithuanian. Moreover, it was evi- 
dent from the start that the sick man was suspicious, 
doubtful, unwilling to trust. : 

He had received from someone the idea that there 
was no Lutheran church in the city. He had asked the 
nurse to send for his own Lithuanian Lutheran pastor 
in Chicago, many miles distant. She had failed to 
understand, or considered such a trip unnecessary. 

When a pastor from the city appeared, it signified to 
the sick man that a minister of another church was 
being provided. The man was very ill, very lonely, dis- 
couraged. After attempted conversation, he simply 
looked at the pastor in utter disappointment and man- 
aged to say, “No Lutheran... .” 

Some point of contact must be found. The pastor re- 
called a Lithuanian folk song, learned years before from 
some German students. He sang it. The only response 
it brought was the same disappointed expression, and 
the words .. . “no church music.” 

But that comment was enough to suggest the right 
approach. The next attempt to arrive at an understand- 
ing was the singing of “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 


The result was all that could be wished for. To see 
hope and joy light up the face of a death-stricken and 
utterly dejected man was truly gratifying. 

The patient rummaged about in his belongings and 
brought forth an old Lithuanian chorale book. Opening 
the book to a certain page, he showed Luther’s hymn 
in Lithuanian, and then sang it in a faltering voice. On 
near-by pages were, “Now thank we all our God,” “O 
Morning Star, so pure, so bright,” “Evening and morn- 
ing, sunset and dawning,” “O Sacred Head now wound- 
ed,” and others. 

When the pastor could recall the words, he sang them; 
otherwise he whistled. And the patient, familiar with 
the tunes, followed the words in his Lithuanian book. 
At last he turned and with real satisfaction in his face, 
said, “Only Lutheran know, only Lutheran know.” The 
pastor then managed a question about administering 
Communion. The sick man said, “Tomorrow,” nodding 
his head in affirmation. 

The next morning at 7:30 he received the Lord’s Sup- 
per, in English which he did not understand, of course, 
but fitting chorales supplied the Word. So began a 
strange ministry. There was no common language. 
Ideas were conveyed largely by singing or whistling. 
The music suggested words in another language, and 
their evangelical teaching brought home the Gospel. The 
chorales, the sacrament, silent prayer, what kindness 
could be shown were the media of Gospel. 

Each visit was a satisfying experience, and visits were 
frequent. After about two weeks, a copy of St. John in 
Lithuanian had been secured from the American Bible 
Society. This the patient received and read with real 
gratitude. The ministry lasted six weeks, for death came 
not as soon as hospital personnel had first expected. 

Michael Kaval received the Gospel in his last illness 
primarily through the chorales, that trustworthy treas- 
ury of Christian devotion. They proved to be true mes- 
sages of grace, singing of God seeking man with His 
saving truth. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT CITY 
(Continued from page 5) 


quake visited this section in 1814. An epidemic has pre- 
viously been referred to, and in 1890 there was a tor- 
nado. There also had been floods, but none to compare 
with the devastating 1937 flood. Steady rains in the 
Ohio Valley region started a gradual rise in the river 
January 10, 1937, which reached its crest January 27. 
The muddy water inundated all but the highland sec- 
tions, to which many of the homeless were evacuated 
by boats dispatched from boat stations, one of which 
was commanded by the Rev. H. C. Lindsay, pastor of 
First Church. All our churches rendered valuable serv- 
ice during the emergency. One river front section 
known as the “Point,” which bore the brunt of the 
river’s wrath, has been acquired for park purposes. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juttus F. SEEBACH 


“This Is Not a white man’s war.” So said Rear Ad- 
miral Jules James, U. S. Navy (June 26), to American 
negro seamen in Hamilton, Bermuda. The Admiral’s 
words—a commentary on a preceding statement that 
“it is Hitler’s one idea to dominate all races but (with) 
his own”—open a wider field that originally compre- 
hended in his thesis. The future of the yellow race 
(China’s 480,000,000) is at stake; and this does not ex- 
clude the ultimate fortune of the yellow rank and file 
of their enemy, at present the weapon in the hands of 
ruthless war lords. The future of the brown race is in 
the balance—uncounted millions throughout Oceanica. 
The fate of Africa’s black millions depends upon the 
outcome of the savage warfare that continues to deluge 
their deserts and forests with blood. Their own is not 
the least part of that flood, for in the Belgian Congo 
and elsewhere they have poured out their life with that 
of India’s soldiers. The destiny of India’s Aryans—the 
criginals, we are told—depends upon the decisions of 
this war, though their political leaders are playing a 
sorry part for them at present. All of which bids the 
white man’s world to realize that in the final outcome 
the men of color will not be an appendage to the political 
plans and economic programs of the white race, as in 
the past. That is as it should have been before this. 


The “Catholic Bishops War Emergency and Relief 
Committee” has let it be known that available funds 
($50,000) will be used in a ministry of mercy to Amer- 
ican prisoners of war in Japanese hands. It may be sur- 
prising to some, but is all the more commendable, that 
the funds will be used not only for Catholics, but also 
for “Americans of whatever religious beliefs.” The dis- 
tribution will be made through the Vatican, a part of a 
larger relief program which comprises $100,000 for 
Polish refugees in Russia, $25,000 for relief in the 
Hawaiian Islands, $20,000 for the Slovenian needy, 
$10,000 to help war victims on Malta. The only uncer- 
tainty expressed in the announcement is that help for 
the prisoners of Japan “depends entirely on the degree 
of co-operation the Japanese Government officials af- 
ford to the good offices of the Vatican.” 


Some Day—soon, it is to be hoped—Spain will be 
caught off base in her tricky game with the warring na- 
tions. Recently Franco has so successfully excused 
Spain’s approaches Axis-ward on the ground of bitter 
poverty and hunger and Axis pressure, and has pre- 
sented his nation’s desire for complete neutrality so 
convincingly, that the Allies are arranging more favor- 
able commercial relations with Spain. But the Spanish 
government continues to be really totalitarian in method 
and spirit, and any little Allied reverse is sufficient ex- 
cuse to call forth some slight overture of helpfulness to 
the Axis. This is natural, of course, because they think 
the same way. The recent Allied misfortunes in the 
Far East and Libya emboldened military activity, the 
calling of larger classes to the colors, for instance, and 
mysterious suggestions of wider military service. Under 
cover of a presumed family rift between brother-in-law 


Suner and General Franco, Axis co-operation and lofty 
neutrality have been played off against each other, but 
the more material advantage remains with the Axis. At 
present a number of U.S. N. officers have become con- 
vinced that Spanish territory provides bases for Axis 
submarines, and that Spanish freighters have been sup- 
plying them with fuel and food on the high seas. More 
than one, recently caught out at it, has pleaded being 
overpowered and robbed, and they have got away with 
it. In the meantime, also, Spain acts as good friend for 
the whole Axis trio in South America, a service in which 
neutrality is ignored. 


The Monks of Mount Athos are rejoicing in a bona 
fide miracle, and they have the relic with which to prove 
it. The great event had its start when three of the breth- 
ren could no longer endure life in the holy precincts of 
their ancient monastery because it had been defiled by 
enemy occupation. When these brethren beheld their 
ancient bells melted to provide munitions, their sacred 
treasures looted, and their high altars desecrated, they 
sailed away in a tiny boat from their promontory home 
which juts out into the stormy waters of the Aegean 
Sea. Their perilous journey ended ninety days later on 
the seacoast of Palestine, near Haifa. From here their 
frail vessel was carried overland with solemn ceremony, 
and placed in the River Jordan near Jericho, where it 
has already become a holy shrine. All this was done by 
order of the Greek Orthodox Church authorities in Pal- 
estine, who hold that “in view of her being both the re- 
sult and the token of a divinely wrought miracle, it is 
fitting that she should remain in the sacred stream.” 
Thus you see a miracle in the making, and a very con- 
crete substantiating relic. 


By the Way: “Complacency” is not strictly an Amer- 
ican war disease. Strangely enough, it is the burden of 
a reproach aimed at the German people by the weekly 
Schwarze Korps, which recently complained that “it is 
time the German people woke up to the fact that there 
is a war going on.” . . . Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
(WPB) has a plan to relieve businessmen of much of 
the burden of government questionnaires. It begins with 
another questionnaire. . . . Japan has staged a major 
migration of 200,000 civilians to colonize in North China 
for agricultural purposes. The migrants, significantly 
enough, were removed from the Tokyo area bombed by 
General Doolittle, who seems to have done more than 
his name suggests. . . . The Catholic clergy of France 
have lifted the ban against bare-legged women attend- 
ing the church services, an action anticipated by the 
authorities of St. Peter’s Rome. This ancient ordinance 
to preserve a becoming decency in worship has had to 
give way before the almost complete disappearance of 
hosiery throughout France... . Italy is experiencing the 
humiliation of suffering its severest losses (4,000 re- 
cently) in man-power at the hands of supposedly con- 
quered peoples—the Albanians, Serbians, Greeks and 
even Rumanians. Still more recently guerillas, in units 
of army size, even invaded Italy as far as Trieste. 
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Not Tires, but Atttres 


THE LUTHERAN 


A Much-quoted Verse from Isaiah’s Prophecy Correctly Interpreted 
By the Rev. Ropert R. Ciark, Hartleton, Pa. 


THE wealthy widow in the book, “One Foot in 
Heaven,” says to her pastor: “Don’t go quoting Scripture 
at me. You ministers can find a precedent in the Bible 
for anything—even sin.” 

She spoke more correctly than she realized, although 
ministers are not the only ones guilty of such use of the 
Bible. It is a strange fact that one can prove almost any- 
thing by using isolated verses from Scripture. A min- 
ister once thought the style of dressing the hair was 
sinful. The women piled the hair at the back of the 
head into what was known as a “top-knot.” He wanted 
to preach a sermon against such excess in style, and 
needed a text. He found one in Matthew 24: 17, “Let 
him which is on the housetop not come down to take 
anything out of his house.” His subject, based on this 
text, was, ‘““Top-knot Come Down.” 

We might do the same thing with Isaiah 3: 18, which 
reads: “In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and 
their round tires like the moon, .. .” 

Many persons have misused this text; and thus there 
is reason for discussing it. Our nation is facing a great 
emergency. The source of rubber has been cut off. Mil- 
lions of automobiles require rubber tires, but the gov- 
ernment must curtail the use of rubber except for essen- 
tial purposes. Thousands of motorists find it impossible 
to replace their worn-out tires, and the threat of having 
their present tires confiscated is presenting itself. Those 
persons who read the Bible superficially have “discov- 
ered” that this is just another evidence of the miraculous 
prophetical detail of Scripture, for, does it not say in 
Isaiah 3: 18 that, “in that day the Lord will take away 
... their round tires like the moon?” Newspapers have 
quoted this verse with such an interpretation. Members 
of congregations have discussed it and questioned their 
pastors about it. Is it not a remarkable prophecy of 
present-day happenings? 

In studying this text, we must study more than the 
text itself. We must look into the whole third chapter 
of Isaiah, glance at the second and fourth chapters, and 
understand something of the background of Old Testa- 
ment history also. 

Isaiah grew up in the reign of King Uzziah, one of the 
greatest kings of Judah. The nation was prosperous and 
happy during his reign. The kingdom had been con- 
solidated, protective barriers had been erected on all 
borders, enemies had been defeated, and tribute was 
being paid to Judah. The tribute money was flowing 
into Jerusalem. Most of the inhabitants of that city were 
finding themselves growing wealthy. Isaiah, a young 
and idealistic person, saw in Jerusalem the ideal city. 


An Ancient Expose 

But Uzziah died, and his leprous condition at death 
was just a premonition of coming events. Jotham came 
to the throne. He was a rather good king, and things 
were not noticeably worse under his leadership. But 
upon his death Ahaz became king, and at once it be- 


came apparent that all was not well with the nation. 
The tributary nations began to arise against Judah. 
Their kings united and planned assaults upon the nation 
to which they had been tributary. Iniquity in high 
places was uncovered. Isaiah, the young idealist, now 
began to see Jerusalem as she really was, and conse- 
quently there is a great change in the third chapter of 
his book. Here he pictures the wickedness of the people 
who practise their evil openly before the nation. He 
shows in his picture that the mighty men, the judges, 
and both prophets and priests, are corrupt. Instead of 
an ideal city he sees anarchy lifting its ugly head, for he 
knows that such a wicked city cannot long retain con- 
trol of its government. He sees weaklings and children- 
in-knowledge gaining control of everything. The conse- 
quence is not difficult to perceive. Isaiah knows it will 
be anarchy and disaster. 

One of the groups he finds to be particularly corrupt 
is that formed by the female population of the city. To 
them he speaks in the third chapter, beginning with the 
sixteenth verse. His indictment of them is especially 
scathing. 


Glamor Girls of Jerusalem 


We know he is speaking of this group, for he addresses 
them as “daughters of Zion.” Zion was the most fash- 
ionable part of the city. He says the daughters of Zion 
are haughty, walking with stretched forth necks: Today 
we would probably describe them as those who walk 
with elevated noses. They ogle with their eyes. In our 
language, they invite men to make advances by using 
the witchery of their eyes. They walk trippingly, mincing 
with their feet. That is, they swing their bodies in such 
a way as to be more seductive to men. They make a 
tinkling with their feet, for they have ornaments at- 
tached to their ankles and these ornaments tinkle when 
they walk. Isaiah cries out that Jehovah will bring judg- 
ment upon those who have thus succumbed to the vanity 
of personal adornment and luxury. God will take away 
their luxury and their ornaments of which they are so 
inordinately proud. Isaiah then gives a whole list of 
the things these women wore. 

Among the ornaments Isaiah lists are the women’s 
tinkling ornaments about the feet, and their cauls, which 
were golden hairnets. The round tires like the moon 
will also be taken away, he says. These latter words 
come from just one word in the original language. The 
better translation would be “crescents,” and the mean- 
ing is that they were little moon-shaped ornaments worn 
cn the necks of women. The word is used on two other 
occasions. Judges 8: 21 tells how Gideon slew two men 
who had such ornaments about the necks of their camels. 
Judges 8: 26 tells us that the kings of Midian wore such 
crescents about their necks. In other words, the round 
tires like the moon were not automobile tires at all, nor 
prophecies of such tires, but small golden moon-shaped 
pieces of metal. Originally they were worn as charms. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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TAXING CHURCH PROPERTY 

Property valued at more than one aes one-half mil- 
lion dollars and owned by some of Washington’s best 
known religious and educational institutions has been 
ordered restored to the tax rolls. Among those returned 
to tax status is the National Lutheran Home for the 
Aged. The Catholics perhaps have felt the decision 
heaviest. The ruling on the Masonic and Eastern Star 
Home illustrates the position of the Government and 
may have wide significance in the years ahead: “This is 
a charitable organization engaged in benevolent work. 
If it were not in existence, in all probability, the Gov- 
ernment would be compelled to expend large sums of 
money for the care of those who are now receiving the 
benefactions of these orders. However, we must advise 
that we have hitherto given thought to similar chari- 
table institutions and have expressed the opinion that 
when the right of admission depends upon the fact of 
association with some particular society, church or or- 
der, a distinction is made which does not concern the 
public at large. The public is interested in the relief of 
individuals because they are men, women and children, 
and not because they are Methodists, members of the 
Eastern Star, Odd Fellows or Knights of Columbus. The 
essential feature of a public use is that it is not confined 
to privileged individuals, but is open to the indefinite 
public.” 

We think the ruling is full of holes. However, there 
is more to be said on the Government’s side when it is 
ruled that Immaculate Conception College, for example, 
valued at $354,000 and having only forty-five students is 
put back on the tax rolls. The Government contends 
that it was never contemplated for property of such 
value to be exempt from real estate tax for so few stu- 
dents. In like manner some acreage of American Uni- 
versity has been relisted, raising the question as to how 
much campus is educationally necessary. The Washing- 
ton Cathedral also had some acres put back on the tax 
list. 


A 5-4 DECISION TO THINK ABOUT 

One of the decisions of the Supreme Court which is 
due for many a day’s discussion is the recent 5-4 ruling 
about tract selling by Jehovah’s Witnesses. In order to 
throttle them, town councils in some places tried the 
ancient device of requiring license fees for peddlers of 
such information. The fees weren’t paid, the case went 
to court, finally arriving here five Justices upheld the 
right of a community to assess fees which mean the cur- 
tailment of the activities of a religious group. The four 
vigorous dissenters were Chief Justice Stone and Asso- 
ciate Justices Black, Douglas and Murphy. 

Much has been written and more said, but “for the 
record” we call special attention to an editorial in 


Collier’s on July 18: “Let one or more of the big, pow- 
erful, well-organized and well-financed churches chal- 
lenge this decision. Let one of these organizations, or a 
group of them if they feel so minded, turn loose some 
‘peddlers’ of religious literature in two or three towns 
which insist on licensing such persons: let these ped- 
dlers refuse to pay the license fees; let them be arrested; 
let the case be fought through the courts on the con- 
stitutional issue involved, and see how soon the Supreme 
Court finds that it erred when it sought to water down 
the Bill of Rights in these particulars. Unless press and 
pulpit want their liberties whittled away by virtue of 
this Supreme Court decision, they had better get to- 
gether now and carry this fight to a reversal of the de- 
cision. If those liberties go by the board, most of the 
things that make life worth living in the United States 
will go with them.” 


LOOSE TALK 

QUITE a dent was put in the old adage about women 
being more talkative than men when the FBI issued its 
order concerning German and Italian waiters in local 
hotels. The hotels are going to fire the waiters, many of 
whom have been faithful for years. There’s no criticism 
of the waiters. In fact, the official order commended 
them. It’s the customers who got the criticism. They 
talk too much in the presence of the waiters and talk 
about matters of war-time importance, especially at 
cocktail hours when the conversations are loose and 
tongues wag. The waiters must go since the patrons 
can’t be muzzled. 


BLAIR HOUSE 

A HOME on Pennsylvania Avenue bearing a distin- 
guished but simple exterior has become one of Amer- 
ica’s most widely known residences. Blair House, which 
is located just across the street from the State Depart- 
ment and the White House, is the official residence of 
the kings and queens and other distinguished guests of 
the nation, who have been trekking to Washington in 
recent months. Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, 
King George of Greece, King Peter of Yugoslavia and 
widely-known heads of South American governments 
have been the temporary residents at the old mansion. 
Built in 1824, it has been the residence of the Blair fam- 
ily since 1836. Here Lincoln offered the command of the 
Union forces to Robert E. Lee, who went across the 
Potomac to Arlington and came back two days later to 
announce the historic decision to stay with the cause of 
his native state. The old Blair House symbolizes gra- 
cious living as part of American life. Royal visitors who 
spend their Washington days in this historic house must 
look hopefully across the lawns to the residence of the 
President of the United States. 
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Call Number Four 


The Churches Will Assemble in the Interest of 1942’s Six Particular Objectives 


A CHURCH-WIDE series of congregational meetings is 
being sponsored by the Committee of Executive Secre- 
taries, the official agency delegated to further the de- 
velopment of the Promotional Plan adopted by the 
Columbus Convention, approved by the Baltimore Con- 
vention, and made permanent by the Omaha Conven- 
tion. These meetings will be held following the Louis- 
ville Convention next October. 


Historical Background 

For the information of those pastors who have en- 
tered the ministry this biennium, and to refresh the 
memory of all others, the general purpose of the Pro- 
motional Plan is “to give the congregations a program 
that can be used to develop the work of the whole 
Church throughout the years.” Among its special pur- 
poses are these: 


1. To make our whole U. L. C. A. membership church- 
conscious and co-operation-conscious. 


bo 


.To tie together in a definite, practical way the pro- 
grams of the congregations, the synods, and the U. L. 
CA: 


.To bring about a better understanding and a deep- 
ened sense of personal responsibility on the part of 
pastors, lay officials, and lay workers generally. 


(sy) 


4.To promote more and better collective thinking and 
united action, along with the further development of 
individual initiative. 

5. To enlist every confirmed member in active and sus- 
tained service in response to the revealed will of God 
through His Son, Jesus Christ, and His Holy Spirit. 

6.To visualize and vitalize our church membership as 
part of a great world fellowship. 


Four Previous “Church-wide” Meetings 
There have been four church-wide series of meetings 
to date: 
1. 260 group meetings for pastors and lay workers in 1937. 
2. 90 pastors’ institutes for pastors only in 1938. 
3. 235 church councilmen’s conferences in 1939, 
4, 223 meetings for our church youth in 1940. 


A wide range of themes was presented in carefully 
worked out programs in these four series—missions, 
education, merciful works, the Calendar of Causes, and 
Every Member Visitation and its aids, the relationship 
of the congregation and synod and U. L. C. A.; the de- 
votional life of the pastor, doctrine in the life of the pas- 
tor, the pastor’s relation to the congregation and synod 
and U. L. C. A.; the care of men, the care of money, and 
church council programs; promises and privileges based 
upon the Order of Confirmation. 

Special literature was prepared and distributed by 
the Committee of Executive Secretaries for use in the 
set-up of each series. In each series the committee 
worked through regular synodical channels, beginning 
with the presidents of synods. There was no new or- 
ganization, no new machinery, no high-salaried outside 
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help. The entire set-up each year was made through 
existing organization channels. This has resulted in the 
development of a fine spirit of Christian fellowship, co- 
operation, and teamwork throughout the U. L. C. A. as 
well as in official circles. This spirit is reflected in in- 
creased church membership, increased church attend- 
ance, increased freewill offerings for benevolence ob- 
jectives, and in numerous other ways. 


This Year’s Meetings 


It was thought best by the committee to omit a church- 
wide series of meetings in the year 1941, and to devote 
that year to the development of the Tract System of 
printing and distributing literature. It got under way 
late in the year, and to date four tracts have been placed 
in circulation. This infant will be a giant some day. 
With the Tract System under way, the committee de- 
cided to set up another church-wide series of meetings 
as its chief project for 1942, their twofold purpose to be 
to bring direct to the congregations (1) the highlights of 
the Louisville Convention, and (2) to serve as a climax 
to the Muhlenberg-Heyer celebrations. 


Following precedent, the presidents of synods were 
contacted first. Three letters went to them, between 
February 11 and May 20, explaining what the commit- 
tee had in mind, and submitting a rough outline of the 
proposed method of procedure. Their reactions have 
been such as to warm the hearts of the committee mem- 
bers. At this time (June 27) only two synods remain to 
be heard from—Iceland and Slovak Zion. I wish it were 
possible for all readers of THE LutTHERAN to read all the 
letters received from the presidents of synods. They 
may be summed up in two words: Hearty Approval. A 
number made excellent suggestions for the committee’s 
consideration. Every letter breathes a spirit of sincere 
co-operation. Several presidents of synods express a 
decided preference for congregational as over against 
the district or group type of meeting, of which there 
have been so many. A few feel that district or group 
meetings may be almost imperative in isolated cases. 
A number already have begun work on the set-up for 
their respective synods. 


Louisville Convention Themes 


“The Church Must Be Planted!” (Muhlenberg) 
“IT Am Ready Now!” (Heyer) 


These two challenging quotations have been selected 
as the slogans or themes of the Louisville Convention. 
They were the choice of the officers of the Church, who 
had been delegated by the Committee of Executive Sec- 
retaries -to select a slogan. Because of the honor being 
paid both these intrepid pioneer heroes this year, these 
two favorite quotations are peculiarly appropriate. By 
action of the committee they are to be made the themes 
of the post-convention congregational meetings, as well 
as “played up” in the official reports to the convention. 
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General Outline of Set-up 


1. All speakers for the congregation in a given synod 
will be selected by the president of that synod, or by 
someone designated by him. 


2.In the selection of speakers, the travel problem will 
be given due consideration. 


3.In so far as possible, the speakers will be drawn from 
the regularly elected delegates to the Louisville Con- 
vention. In the larger synods there will not be 
enough delegates to supply the demand. All extra 
speakers will be selected by the presidents of synods. 


4. When travel expense is involved, speakers will be 
allowed the regular train or bus fare, or, if an auto- 
mobile is used, five cents per mile. 


. To help defray necessary expenses a freewill offering 
will be received at every meeting. If the offering 
exceeds the amount needed, the surplus will be 
turned over to the Committee of Executive Secre- 
taries, through its secretary, Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
to help defray printing costs of literature. If the 
offering is less than the necessary expenses the dif- 
ference will be made up by the Committee of Execu- 
tive Secretaries. 


6. There will be an instruction meeting Tuesday after- 
noon, October 20, from 2 to 5 o’clock, with Dr. F. 
Eppling Reinartz as instructor. As this will be a 
special feature of the Louisville Convention, Dr. 
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Frederick H. Knubel, president of the U. L. C. A., 
will preside. All delegates will be expected to attend, 
as. at all other sessions of the convention. 


. All speakers in the different synods—aside from the 


regularly elected delegates—will be instructed by 
their president of synod. 


.A mimeographed copy of instructions will be given 


each speaker. The instructions will include a state- 
ment on the structure of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, and the manner in which it is organized 
to do its work. 


.“YOU Are the U. L. C. A.” is the title of a special 


piece of literature now in the hands of the printer, 
which will be given general distribution at every 
congregational meeting. 


All printing incident to the post-convention meet- 
ings will be supplied by the Committee of Executive 
Secretaries. 


In so far as possible, all speaking assignments are to 
be made in advance of the meeting of the Louisville 
Convention, October 14-21. 


A carefully prepared program for all the post-con- 
vention meetings was officially approved by the Com- 
mittee of Executive Secretaries at its meeting June 
22. There will be a printed copy for everyone. 


(Continued next week) 


A Little Known Agency of the Church 


Tue Lutheran Church Book and Lit- 
erature Society aims to give as much 
service as its means permit. It was or- 
ganized in 1902 under the leadership 
of the late Rev. Arthur C. Carty, for 
the purpose of supplying mission 
churches with the Church Book. The 
publication of a series of ten tracts was 
then undertaken. They have had a wide 
circulation. THe LuTHERAN has been 
placed in libraries and public institu- 
tions. More recently the Society has 
aided foreign language churches in in- 
troducing the Common Service Book. 
Grants of Common Service Books and 
Parish School Hymnals have been 
made to struggling congregations. 

On request of the International As- 
sociation for Prisoners of War, com- 
munion vessels and church books in 
German have been sent to internment 
camps in Canada, Jamaica and the 
United States. We recently made a 
grant of twenty copies of the Common 
Service Book to Walter Reed Hospital 
for its choir. As far as our means per- 
mit, we have placed Lutheran books in 
public libraries in non-Lutheran com- 
munities. 

One friend gave funds that enabled 
us to give Luther’s Catechism to prison 
chaplains. This fund is now exhausted. 

A special edition of the Catechism, 
paper cover, has been prepared for 
congregational evangelism. It may also 


be sent to men and women in the serv- 
ice of our country and to Lutheran 
Army and Navy chaplains. The cost is 
$2.00 per hundred copies. 

With the invasion of France, some of 
our Lutheran pastors and people fled 
to Africa. Pastor Rigal sent our So- 
ciety a request for six Common Serv- 
ice Books. They were forwarded by 
air mail! 


An Appreciative Letter 

The following are extracts from a 
letter acknowledging their receipt: 

“T have received your letter and the 


‘six copies of the C. S. B. of the Lu- 


theran Church. It is with deep emotion 
that I acknowledge our one faith and 
the generous spirit which animated the 
Lutheran Church in America to come 
to the aid of their distressed sisters in 
Europe. 

“T want you to know how very grate- 
ful I am for your gift. I am impressed 
by the strength and the influence of 
the Lutheran Church in the United 
States. Please express our best wishes 
and the great appreciation of the 
French people for the aid which your 
nation has given to our country in this 
tragic period in our history. 

‘I cannot forget how during the 
World War the United States struggled 
over the hills of France to relieve our 
distress. Because my father was killed 
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in the beginning of the war in 1914, I 
and my sisters were in need. An Amer- 
ican family supplied us with food, 
clothing and money. This of a truth I 
can never forget; and it is with grat- 
itude that we see the United States once 
more come to the aid of our distressed 
people. I trust that when the day of 
peace returns, we may have more fre- 
quent relations between the Lutherans 
of France and of the United States. 

“Tt will be a great pleasure for me to 
use the Common Service Book, which 
conforms to the best traditions of true 
Lutheranism and the spirit of the 
Augsburg Conference. 

“With my thanks, believe me, dear 
pastor, to be fraternally yours in our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“We. RIGAL, 
“Fez, Morocco.” 


The Church Book and Literature 
Society receives no appropriations from 
U. L. C. A. or synodical treasuries. It 
depends on the contributions of con- 
gregations and congregational societies, 
and the gifts and legacies of interested 
Lutherans. It is an incorporated body 
with headquarters in the Muhlenberg 
Building, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Honorary president, F. H. Knubel, 
D.D.; president, P. Z. Strodach, D.D.; 
secretary, G. H. Bechtold, D.D.; treas- 
urer, Mr. H. Torrey Walker. 
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Among Ourselves _ 


First Come 


“Here’s your change, madam. Thank you very much. 
Who’s next? Yes, madam; what can I do for you?” 

We have all heard the words so often that we hardly 
think of them. We take it for granted that “first come is 
first served.” When the clerk asks, ‘““Who’s next?” only 
a very objectionable person pushes forward and expects 
to be served ahead of those who have approached the 
counter earlier. 

The same rule holds in a good many other relation- 
ships of life. A stranger moving into a new community 
is expected to conform to the life of the community as 
it already exists. Any attempt to change it is usually 
resented. One woman who had been active in inter- 
denominational circles moved to a new town. She found 
that the way the town had been reporting its receipts 
from the World Day of Prayer was incorrect. She sug- 
gested a change, and was politely snubbed for her pains. 
“They are still doing things in this town exactly as they 
were done in the days of Paul Revere,” she wrote the 
committee which had asked her assistance. “It would 
take a braver person than I'am to change anything.” 

Mary Heaten Vorse tells how flattered she was when 
a native of Provincetown told her after she had lived 
there for thirty-five years, that they no longer thought 
of her as a stranger. “Seems as though you’re one of 
us.” The author knew then that she had been success- 
ful in adapting herself to the ways of the Cape. 

The Mayflower tradition has been both the strength 
and the weakness of America. The descendants of peo- 
ple who had come to this new land to make the kind of 
life they wanted had no desire to listen to criticism of 
that way of life from newcomers. In many ways they 
had no desire to acknowledge the existence of those 
newcomers. 

Even in the church we are not free from the “I-was- 
kere-first” attitude. Few congregations are without their 
“pillars,” the families who have been members since the 
memory of man knoweth not to the contrary. They carry 
the church along on an even keel and provide devoted 
leadership. Now and then they may be inclined to re- 
sent innovations as a personal affront to themselves or 
to their parents who always did things in a certain way. 
When that happens the rest of the congregation usually 
understands the situation and is willing to consider the 
feeling of old and respected members. Otherwise there 
may be “fireworks.” 

Sometimes such an attitude permits a congregation to 
“set into a rut.” Younger and more progressive people 
join other congregations or other denominations. The 
membership drops off. The church is on the downward 
slope. 

On the other hand, intelligent and conservative lay 
leadership may keep the congregation from flying off 
at a tangent. New things are not always good just be- 
cause they are new. Many a newcomer is more zealous 
than intelligent in his approach to community and 
ecclesiastical problems. The older members who have 
the good of the church at heart may have to “put on 
the brakes.”’ Sometimes the position of leadership which 
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they had held has given them a keener insight into 
the real needs of the congregation than a new member 
could possibly have. 

It is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules where 
the human equation enters into the picture. People 
whose ancestors have been first in a given field may be 
the better for the heredity and experience that are 
theirs. On the other hand, we all know people in. every 
walk of life who “get by” on the performance of their 
ancestors. Their position is established. They have a 
natural advantage over the unknown newcomer. 

At first glance, “to him that hath shall be given,” may 
seem a different way of saying, “First come, first 
served”; but naturally it isn’t. “From him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath,” is the 
corollary and shows plainly what happens to the indi- 
vidual, or the group of individuals, who rely on the past 
for their prestige. 

Did you ever stop to wonder whether that was the 
sort of thing St. Paul was thinking of when he warned 
Timothy not to let his people be too much influenced 
by the men who were teaching fables and “endless 
genealogies”? Few weaknesses escaped St. Paul. 


To Displease Men? 


THE question, “Do women dress to please men or to 
please other women?” used to be a good starting point 
for an argument. A cynic might answer, “To displease 
other women”; but cynics are comparatively rare, and 
most people would rise to the conversational bait. 

The war seems to have brought a new angle to the 
discussion. Women workers in war industries are now 
dressing to keep from pleasing men. In some factories 
they are being instructed to wear coveralls, a loosely 
fitting garment something like the overalls worn by 
men. Sweaters are definitely taboo, since they appear 
to have slowed production considerably in the early 
stages of woman’s introduction to the new industries. 

In a wave of patriotic self-sacrifice, the girls seem to 
be renouncing distracting clothing without a murmur. 
They seem to be taking seriously the dictum of one 
aviation plant that “the girl whose type of dress pre- 
vented men workers giving their best efforts to produc- 
tion might be considered Hitler’s best friend.” 

Far be it from me to question the patriotism of Amer- 
ican women, but I can’t help wondering whether they 
don’t welcome an opportunity to drop the “glamour 
girl” pose that Hollywood and the cosmetic advertise- 
ments have more or less thrust upon them. It may be 
quite a relief to don a garb that makes them simply 
human beings. Keeping oneself a constant “vision of 
delight” is practically a full-time job. 

It rather reflects upon the heroism of our “knights of 
the assembly line” to suppose that their thoughts could 
be distracted from the importance of their job by a mere 
sweater or a brief skirt. I can’t help wondering who 
first thought of a possible connection between a falling 
production curve and the appearance of feminine curves. 
Could it have been a woman? Women have had many 
centuries of suspecting the worst in the opposite sex. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife... Vacation Preparations 
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The Lathrops Look Forward to a Holiday 


Joan’s best dress really did look nice. I put it on a 
hanger and reached in the clothes basket for one of 
Mark’s shirts. They aren’t nearly so much fun to iron, 
but he does look beautiful to me when he’s all dressed, 
fresh and clean, with his hair slicked down. and his ears 
pink from scrubbing. 

This trip, to camp will be his first trip away from me 
for any length of time and I’m wondering whether I 
can measure up to his expectations or whether I'll go 
soft and maternal at the last minute. If I cry, I’ll not 
enly run the risk of making him homesick, but I’ll lower 
my own stock. He seems to think I do pretty well when 
it comes to letting him alone. An eleven-year-old seems 
to think that that is one of the higher virtues. 

I suppose its the whole emotional overtone of the year 
that makes me magnify a simple little trip to a boys’ 
camp into a great event. It does mark a certain mile- 
stone on the road to manhood. It means that he is getting 
out from the shelter of his own home and standing on 
his own feet in a very definite way. Under ordinary 
circumstances I think I’d be glad, but this year I think 
all mothers hate to see their sons growing up. 

I jabbed the iron at the collar so viciously that I 
ripped a stitch. Too bad for Mark’s shirt, but it served 
me right. Perhaps having to mend it may remind me 
not to let myself get neurotic over minor matters. When 
I think how well the mothers of older boys are behaving, 
I can’t help feeling somewhat ashamed of myself. 

I folded the shirt and laid it on a pile of things to go to 
the sewing room. I grasped the whole pile firmly under 
my arm and filled the other hand with hangers loaded 
with my dresses and Joan’s. I started to carry my bur- 
dens upstairs. As I came into the hall, the doorbell rang. 

Through the glass I could see Mr. Milland. I thought 
of retreating to the kitchen, then thought better of it. 
There was little doubt that he had already seen me 
silhouetted against the light from the living room win- 
dows. 

I smiled and nodded rather grotesquely. I had to hold 
my armload of hangers high to keep a housecoat of mine 
off the floor. In all probability I looked like a caricature 
of the Statue of Liberty. 

“Jerry, you'll have to go down to the door. Mr. Mil- 
land is waiting to see you.” 

“Didn’t you let him in?” Footsteps hurried along the 
third floor hall. “No, I can see you had your hands full! 
He probably wants to talk to me anyhow.” 

Downstairs, I heard the door open and the rumble of 
men’s voices. I put my ironing away and bathed my face 
in cool water. There is nothing quite so soothing when 
you're hot and bothered about a lot of things. This busi- 
ness of getting the whole family ready to go away has 
its disturbing angles. 

“Mother,” Mark’s voice floated up the stairs. ‘““Mother! 
Oh, good morning, Mr. Milland.—Dad, where’s mother? 
—Thanks!—Mother!” 

He arrived at the door of the sewing room, quite out 
of breath. “Mother, I want to show Tommy and Skinny 
my name tags you’ve put on my things to go to camp. 


Tommy has some, but I don’t think they are quite the 
same. Can I—I mean, may I—show them to him?” 

“T think there are some in my sewing basket. But be 
sure to bring them back. I may need them.” 

“Sure. I’ll bring ’em right back.” 

Joan had followed him into the room. “Mother, when 
are we going to get my new shoes?” 

“New shoes? Are we going to get you new shoes?” 

“Well, you wouldn’t want me to go to Grandmother 
Lathrop’s without new shoes, would you?” 

“T seem to recall that the ones you have are all right. 
You have sneaks and saddle-oxfords and Maryjanes. I 
don’t see what else a little girl needs.” 

“But none of them is new.” 

“Your Maryjanes were new last month.” 

“Yes, last month. That isn’t this month.” 

“Perhaps not, but you'll just have to pretend it is.” 

“You mean I’m not going to get any new ones?” 

“That is exactly what I mean.” She took a good look 
at my expression and decided there was no use arguing. 

My husband and Mr. Milland came into the front hall. 
Evidently our visitor was leaving. I thought it would 
be a good idea to go down and say “good-by,” since I 
had not given him a very hospitable welcome. 

“Good morning, Mr. Milland. I had a glimpse of you on 
the porch when you came in but, as you may have seen, 
I had a batch of ironing in my hands. I couldn’t drop it 
then. But I did want to say ‘hello’ and ask how Mrs. 
Milland is standing the heat.” 

“She’s really very well. Much better than last year, 
to tell the truth. But I must not keep you standing here, 
IT know you are busy getting ready to go away. You 
take good care of this man, Mrs. Lathrop. He needs a 
good rest. It has been a hard year, and he needs to 
store up some extra strength for the pull ahead. We 
certainly need what our pastors have to give us.” 

“T’ll guarantee that he’ll rest after we get away from 
here, if he doesn’t wear himself out before we leave. 
He’s a regular mother hen about this parish!” Our vis- 
itor looked so surprised that I laughed a trifle self-con- 
sciously to show him I was joking. I had forgotten that 
our brand of humor was somewhat different from his. 
He is so nice that I wouldn’t want him to think I did 
not appreciate my husband’s industry! 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


SomrEHOow, when I’m busy, 

I rush my work right 
through. 

But when I “take things 
easy,” 

Each task is hard to do. 


NAUGHTY NORA 
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If thou hadst known in this thy day, even thou, the 
things which belong unto peace! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes. Luke 19: 42 


Tuer dean of Chichester said: “Peace is more than the 
absence of war. It is positive, constructive. It means 
nothing less than the building of the Kingdom of God 
on earth.” True and lasting peace is impossible without 
“the things which belong unto” the Spirit. To the extent 
that men accept Christ will peace prevail and war be 
banished from the earth. 


+ + + 


And they shall not leave in thee one stone upon an- 


other; because thou knewest not the time of thy vis- 
itation. Luke 19: 44 


SpecraL “dispensations of providence” are God’s 
peculiar “visitations.” In the usual course of events the 
laws of nature and providence work on unerringly, as 
in the meshing wheels of a well-oiled mechanism; but 
when crises come, the accumulated problems crowd in 
and demand urgent attention. Outstanding efforts are 
then called forth by great leaders and men of devotion 
or heroism. At such times of stress or struggle God 
comes in special visitation in answer to the united and 
spontaneous cries of His people. At such a turning 
point in history, God came in Jesus of Nazareth to bring 
judgment upon the old “‘dispensation” and to inaugurate 
the new. At such a time of special stress, today, the 
world faces the Almighty. 


+ + + 


The nations are sunk down in the pit that they made: 
In the net which they hid is their own foot taken. 
Psalm 9: 15 


A TRAPPER dug a pit and covered it and his snare with 
camouflaging bushes. He returned to find his own child 
caught in the pit, screaming and struggling. The torn 
and suffering “nations are sunk down in the pit” made 
by themselves to entrap others. Avarice and greed of 
tradesmen, politicians and militarists have caused them 
to encroach upon the rights and possessions of the un- 
suspecting and to dig hidden “pits” to entrap them; but 
their own feet have been caught in the traps set for 
their victims. The innocent in all lands suffer with the 
guilty. When comes the final settlement, may God grant 
that pit-digging and dark dealings will cease in the earth, 
and international justice and Christian kindness will 
prevail. 

+ + + 


And I said, Oh that I had wings like a dove! then 
would I fly away and be at rest. Psalm 55: 6 


A CHINESE proverb says, “He who rides a tiger finds 
it difficult to dismount.” It is hard to tear oneself away 
from the wild fury that carries the unwilling victim of 
conditions into the jungles of evil today. Even the 
strong-hearted David exclaimed: “Fearfulness and 
trembling are come upon me, and horror hath over- 
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whelmed me.” But then, in hope begotten of his helpless- 
ness, he cried out: “Oh, that I had wings like a’ dove! 
then would I fly away, and be at rest.” God gives us 
each those dove-like “wings” of faith. May they carry 
us securely into the haven of the soul’s rest. 


+ + + 


He will never suffer the righteous to be moved. 


Psalm 55: 22 


“Her hath put forth his hands against such as were at 
peace with him.—His mouth was smooth as butter, but 
his heart was war: his words were softer than oil, yet 
were they drawn swords.” So wrote the aggrieved David 
in expressing his contempt for false friends. So have 
said many today. Read the description again and note 
the Psalmist’s aptness of expression. But do not fail to 
read the verse that follows as to God’s unfailing friend- 
ship. In contrast with changing human attitudes, divine 
Love is eternal. 


+ +° + 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 


stayed on thee; because he trusteth in thee. 
Tsaiah 26: 3 


In Tularosa Valley, between the San Andres and Sac- 
ramento ranges, is a huge desert of pure white ala- 
baster. It is said to be a picture of “perfect peace”; for 
there not even a little child can be lost, and every hu- 
man being and his works are in plain view. Nature has 
made white all that lives there—the desert mice, the 
crickets, lizards, insects. God’s “perfect peace” is dif- 
ferent: It is not induced by its surroundings, but is a 
spiritual peace within. It is an abiding relation, not 
with the things of one’s environment or with creatures 
only, but with God’s Spirit. It is “the peace of God.” 


+ + + 


The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, 
and plenteous in mercy. Psalm 103: 8 


TuRNING from life’s stern realities, the trusting soul 
faces the serener world of the Spirit. Above the im- 
peratives of earth’s “musts” and “priorities” and de- 
mands, is heaven’s Lordship of Love. “Merciful and 
gracious” is the divine attitude, in glaring contrast with 
the mercilessness and ungraciousness of man. “Slow to 
anger” is the lordly way, as against the haste to avenge. 
“Plenteous in mercy” is the heavenly relation of the 
Creator Who abounds in gifts of love. When tired and 
distraught with the world’s way, try God’s. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 

O Gop, for peace we pray. We seek not the inert 
placidity of men who sleep or die, but the living grace 
in “the peace of God.” Give us, we pray, thy strange 
kinetic “rest,” that it may permeate our spirits and 
actuate us with kindly thoughts toward all mankind. 
Shrive us of all selfishness, and fill our hearts with 
Christ’s spirit of forgiveness, love and service. We ask 
it through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 
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Anno Domini 1942 


“Anno Domini—in the year of the Lord—1942” is our 
designation of the present. Whatever the correct date 
of the birthday of Jesus of Nazareth, the Christian world 
times its calendars from that beginning of “the Chris- 
tian Era.” A. D. 1942 is accepted generally as a decisive 
time in modern history. Predictions vary as to when the 
second World War will end, but the belief grows that 
this is the crucial year. The forces of aggression are ex- 
hausting themselves too rapidly to continue long their 
onslaught, and the bitterness of the oppressed nations 
and the armed strength of the democracies are mount- 
ing to the extent that soon the deciding battles will 
begin. 

Eager as we are to see victory, we of the Christian 
Church should be concerned even more over the fact 
that such a war is being waged “in the year of our Lord” 
1942. Surely the heart of the Prince of Peace and the 
Lord of Love must bleed anew as He beholds the an- 
guish of body and soul and the reign of hate and strife 
throughout the earth! After more than nineteen cen- 
turies of the preaching and teaching of His gospel, the 
great mass of the human race is still untouched by its 
principles and thousands have not even heard of His 
way of salvation. Sadder still is the fact that the so- 
called “Christian nations” are among the chief par- 
ticipants in the worldwide combat. : 

In this another year of “the dispensation of the Spirit” 
it is high time that we who are followers of Jesus be 
aroused to a new sense of devotion and a new deter- 
mination to help save the world from its misery and sin. 
While the peoples of all nations are trembling from this 
worldwide upheaval and are wondering what next, the 
positive faith and effort of the forces of righteousness 
should be given no uncertain expression. To hide our 
heads like ostriches and close our eyes and ears to the 
great problems confronting the church in these crucial 
days, is unbecoming to the compassionate and sacrificial 
spirit of the Saviour. 


The Supreme Struggle 


THE supreme struggle in all ages is between good and 
evil. Behind all battle lines are arrayed the forces of 
righteousness and sin, fighting against each other in- 
visibly. Nations may change their alignments and shift 
their viewpoints, but the Kingdom of God and that of 
Satan are unalterably opposed to each other in all ages 
and lands. 

As wrote Angelo Patri in one of his readable columns: 
“Life is a long battle between good and evil. The 
phases of life and behavior that fall under these two 
standards change with the years, but the two standards 
are unchanging and unyielding. ... Between them there 
is no peace, and while the battle rages there is no rest 
for the world weary with the struggle. ... It is idle to 


cry, ‘Peace,’ when there is no peace... . In the end the 
good will win and evil will retreat muttering, to pre- 
pare for the next battle, sure to come... . ‘Forgive your 


enemies.’ ‘Do good to those who despitefully use you.’ 
‘Force breeds force and love conquers all.’ Yes, when 
the good is uppermost. But when evil gets hold, good 
must fight to keep its place or lose it. The Teacher Who 
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laid down the laws of love was the outraged reformer 
Who thrashed the unfit out of the holy place of the tem- 
ple. Good rose in its might to defeat evil that day as it 
must every day. 

“Peace? Yes, the world wants peace, longs for it, 
prays for it without ceasing. But there can never be 
peace between good and evil. Prayers to that end are 
unavailing because they would be unfounded. Prayers 
are answered when they are an expression of goodness 
that knows no evil. So long as evil dwells in the hearts 
of men peace will be a stranger to this world and armies 
will march to battle. Peace will come out of good will— 
the good will of all men toward all men... . Peace will 
come to earth when evil leaves it and not before.” 

The columnist warns that the great danger always is 
the slothfulness of the good. While evil is ever on the 
alert, preparing for a new onslaught, good is too often 
asleep, and arises to the conflict only under compulsion. 
Once aroused, the good forces overcome the evil in the 
immediate struggle. Men “enlist for the duration” only, 
and then in apathy become callous and again fall asleep. 
All too truly is this a picture of indifferent church mem- 
bers who awake from their slumber only when special 
occasions arise and the forces of sin crowd them into 
spiritual revival and new devotion to God’s good Cause! 


The God of Battles 


In the Introit for the Tenth Sunday after Trinity, the 
warrior David is quoted as giving credit to Jehovah for 
his victories, especially against the forces of sin that at- 
tack the soul: “As for me, I will call upon God, and he 
shall hear my voice. He hath delivered my soul in peace 
from the battle that was against me” (Psalm 55: 16-18). 
In the Gradual is the petition, “Deliver me from mine 
enemies, O my God: defend me from them that rise up 
against me.” With confident trust in God “that abideth 
of old,” the Psalmist exhorts: “Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord, and he shall sustain thee” (Psalm 55: 22). 
The thrice-repeated “Hallelujah” of spiritual triumph 
will resound in the soul of every warrior for truth and 
righteousness who trusts not in his own might alone, 
but places himself under the care of the Almighty. In 
the Gradual again the believer prays: “Keep me, O 
Lord, as the apple of the eye: Hide me under the shadow 
of thy wings” (Psalm 17: 8). 

When the Captain of our salvation approached His 
spiritual enemies in the final strife at Calvary, He first 
wept because of the indifference and disloyalty of those 
He came to deliver. As He entered Jerusalem, center of 
His nation’s traditions and hopes and of religious cul- 
ture, He exclaimed in divine pathos, “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes!” “Thou knewest not the time of thy visita- 
tion!” In this year of our Lord 1942, in this time of our 
“visitation,” may we, in indifference, fail not to accept 
the proffered help of the Son of God and trust in Him, 
Who alone can bring peace and order out of chaos and 
give salvation from the evil forces that infest the earth! 
EPeside Him there is none other, 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


GUR LUTHERAN RELATIONS 

WE quote once more, but for a different purpose, the 
reply of an elderly New Englander who was asked to 
what he devoted most of his time. Said he, “Well, 
mostly, I sit and think; but sometimes I only sit.” We 
recall the reply in order to express our hope that the 
members of the United Lutheran Church will turn their 
minds from past problems and continued anxieties in 
order to sit and think. Our Church is earnestly seeking 
to reach decisions of great present and of grave future 
importance. In the report of our Executive Board, 
which THe LuTHERAN carried in its last issue, the situa- 
tion was presented for your examination and appraisal 
under the general heading of Relationships. As pre- 
sented in the report, these fall into three groups; namely, 
(1) to other Lutheran bodies, (2) to the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, (3) to the world at war. 

It is important to recall that none of the issues which 
these three relationships present is new. We have had 
all of them “in our midst” since our system of govern- 
ment was given written form in the constitution of 1787, 
modified of course by the names and sources of influ- 
ence. Also the demands of each for consideration vary 
in proportion of acuteness. Now by virtue of a com- 
bination of conditions in the world in which we are liv- 
ing, the demand for decisions seems to have the form 
of ultimatums. The conclusions to be reached are 
thought to contain, first, the strategy of Christian de- 
fense and, second, the planning for a later “all out” 
attack on the bold, combined and ruthless determination 
ot enemies of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Inci- 
dentally, such an attack when made will prove to be 
intensely evangelical in its effects. 


Unity a Divinely Impelled Trend 

As has been the case in many previous crises which 
arose out of attacks upon the church as it has sought to 
propagate the faith, once more the desirability of greater 
unity among the Protestant communions of the United 
States is sincerely emphasized. We say “once more,” 
not to lessen the logic of this closing the ranks of the 
Christians against the foes of their faith. On the con- 
trary, the recognition of the strength of unity and the 
consequent efforts to achieve the greatest possible de- 
gree of union is a dictate of divine grace, which con- 
stantly impels the followers of Jesus Christ toward 
oneness in Him. Our divisions are not encouraged by 
our Head, but permitted; they are an evidence of the 
chasm which human sinning digs between the ideal of 
oneness and the reality of such agreements in faith and 
life as the conflicts with evil develop. 

Such an impulsion toward union is intensified and 
given championship when the faith once for all com- 
mitted to the saints is submitted to powerful opposition. 
That divisions remain, despite the numerous efforts since 
the time of the apostles to achieve organic external 
unity, is an indication of very great negative influences 
on account of which lack of unity continues. In the 
United States and Canada, where the civil power has 
granted the greatest degree of freedom of conscience 
and confession, an astounding number of denominations 
have been organized. Christian liberty thus exercised 


has exposed the teachings of our Lord to the attacks of 
unbelievers, and the divisions among us have made us 
externally weak against secularism and misuse of the 
church by ambitious prelates and imperialists. There 
is no gainsaying this fact. 

Neither ideal nor experience has been excluded by 
those of the United Lutheran Church whose duty it has 
been during the past biennium to consider the current 
proposals for an increased unity among us. As will be 
noted in Secretary Greever’s paragraph headed “Rela- 
tionships to Other Lutheran Bodies” (THe LuTHeEran, 
July 29, page 12), there is recognition of the greatly 
widened area of co-operation for which the National 
Lutheran Council has been the effective agency. The 
ideal of oneness, for which there has long been the inner 
consciousness, seems likely to achieve expression by 
such co-operation in Christian activities as will be most 
effective under the circumstances of present Lutheran- 
ism in North America. 

The second “area of fellowship” is that in which the 
relationships to the Federal Council of Churches have 
received consideration. In this issue we must content 
ourselves with informing our readers that much thought 
by numerous persons was required to frame the recom- 
mendations. Their careful, prayer-guided consideration, 
item by item, by the Church’s membership will yield 
the conclusions for the future of Lutheranism in 
America, in which we can have confidence. THE Lu- 
THERAN plans to provide discussion of the paragraphs in 
future issues. 


PASTORS AND CITIZENSHIP 

Tue following letter is one of several conversations to 
which the editor has been a party in recent months, in 
all of which the opinions voiced were in agreement. To 
give sharp definition to the subject, THz LuTHERAN sug- 
gested to Dr. Calvin P. Swank that he write a brief let- 
ter as an expression of his views. The following is the 
result: 


Dear Editor: 

I am somewhat disturbed over the reflection upon our 
United Lutheran Church by elements subversive of our 
National Government. The experience of twenty-five 
years ago should have been sufficient warning. I have 
the most kindly feeling toward our brethren of alien 
birth, but twenty-five years ought to be sufficient time 
for any person to make up his mind whether he likes 
America well enough to be loyal to its best interests or 
return to the land of his choice. 

In view of the fact that our Church looks to our Gov- 
ernment for its physical privilege of tax exemption and 
protection of worship, we believe the United Lutheran 
Church in America should have as a requirement that 
every pastor be a citizen of the United States or show 
bona fide evidence of good intentions. 

Cordially, 
C. P. Swank. 


From what one might call an external point of view 
the relationships of congregations and the civil author- 
ities of the United States are established by the act of 
incorporation. In response to a petition duly signed and 
presented to the authority having jurisdiction over in- 
corporation, a church is given a document called its 
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charter. It thereby obtains the status of a person, a legal 
entity, in the eyes of the law. It is distinguished as a 
corporation “not for gain”: that is, it is not organized 
for financial profit. It cannot declare dividends nor dis- 
tribute its assets among its members if for any reason 
it is dissolved. 

The broad statement of the purpose of an ecclesiastical 
corporation is that it is an association “for the worship 
of Almighty God”; but the charter can, and usually does, 
indicate some of the distinctive tenets of those constitut- 
ing the group. A charter granted a Lutheran congrega- 
tion may, and generally does, refer to the confessions of 
Lutheranism and to our form of government. The state 
gives protection to the application of these distinctive 
tenets. In the acceptance of gifts and legacies, a denom- 
inational implication is legalized. 

In a large number of the Lutheran churches in the 
United States the pastor is president of the corporation. 
In all of them he is a person of great influence. He me- 
diates professionally in the worship of Almighty God, 
and is directly an officer of the state for the administra- 
tion of certain contracts, notably that of marriage. By 
action of the civil authority, he is exempted from com- 
bat obligations in war, and he is rarely forced to per- 
form jury duty. His rank as a cultured member of his 
community gives prestige to his ideas as does also his 
highly regarded vocation. 

The mere recitation of the above duties and privileges 
makes it obvious that in the United States every pastor 
should be, or become, a citizen. It is ungrateful, inex- 
pedient—and it can be dangerous—for a pastor to be an 
alien. 

The doctrinal position of Lutheranism in the relation 
of church and state is such, in our opinion, as to justify 
American synods in their exercise of the power of or- 
daining men to the ministry, to require that ordinands 
and candidates for reception be native born, or natural- 
ized citizens, or in process: of becoming citizens. The 
Lutheran doctrine on this subject is not fully applied. 
Our conception of the civil in distinction from the spir- 
itual power insists that no person can render civil obe- 
dience to any government other than that of the country 
in which he lives. Not even a Church State, such as is 
Rome or as is Japan, can give an American citizen a true 
alternative to full loyalty to the civil power under whose 
jurisdiction he dwells. We agree fully that every Chris- 
tian is bound to obey God rather than man; but we do 
not deem selectiveness among existent governments the 
intent of that teaching of the inspired: apostle of 
Christianity. 


Prayer 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GreEVER 


Ir is well not to try to find a sharp definition of prayer. 
Those who practice prayer most truly know best what 
true prayer is. Prayer is an experience. When one 
thinks, feels and wills in communion with God, he prays. 
As God’s revelation of His holiness, goodness, love, 
mercy, wisdom and might become real to him he gives 
God glory, adoration, praise, thanksgiving, love and 
trust. God’s promises and providences are accepted as 
the basis for his petitions, all subject to God’s perfect 
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will. So it is that much more is included in the experi- 
ence of prayer than anyone can set out in the best defini- 
tion he can formulate. 


When Prayer is Answered. All true prayer is an- 
swered. As faith is the primary condition to true prayer 
itself, so faith is the primary condition to the acceptance 
of the fact that true prayer is always answered. The 
assurance of definite answer to all true prayer depends 
upon the sincerity and trust with which special petitions 
are offered, subject to God’s good and acceptable will. 
He who asks God for specific things—as God encourages 
him to do—is always ready to add: “Nevertheless, not 
my will but thy will be done,” because his faith in the 
goodness, mercy, knowledge, wisdom and love of God 
is greater than his faith in his own wisdom, in the ex- 
pression of a particular petition. He can always rest in 
the assurance that if the special petition is not answered 
in the form in which it is presented, God answers with 
something better. In maturity many realize the love and 
wisdom of parents who denied the requests of childhood 
that they might give something better. 


United Prayer is Pleasing to God. Private prayer is 
essential to the maintenance of the personal relationship 
of the individual with God, but the right kind of private 
prayer begets the desire for united prayer with others. 
Communion with God is the source of fellowship be- 
tween Christians. The right use of the closet for private 
prayer leads directly to the Church, or the family altar, 
for united prayer. Why did Christ say that “if two of 
you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which 
is in heaven. For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them’? 
Perhaps no one can give the full answer to this question; 
but the fact is clear that there is strength in united faith, 
and the petitions of the group are more likely to be un- 
selfish and for the common good. Next to united faith 
comes united prayer as a bond of united brotherhood in 
the Christian life. 


Intercessory Prayer is Effectual. Christ Himself is 
the great example of intercessory prayer. How inclu- 
sive were His intercessions! He prayed for individuals 
and even for individual needs (Peter), for His disciples 
who were with Him on earth, for all who would believe 
on Him through their word—and, for His enemies. No 
prayer of His was in vain. St. Paul constantly prayed 
for others, and besought them to pray for him and for 
each other. Specific answers to intercessory prayers are 
cited in the Scriptures. Almost any devout Christian 
has had precious experiences both in answers to his 
prayers for others and in answers of the prayers of 
cthers for him. God in times past has answered prayers 
in behalf of whole nations, and every true Christian 
believes in prayer for the Church. 


True Prayer Challenges the Soul. It is a supreme 
privilege, greater than the ability of man to fully appre- 
ciate, to “come boldly to the throne of grace,” and to 
call God “Father,” but it is also a supreme challenge to 
the soul. It challenges the soul to admit that it comes 
to the throne of grace, and comes in utter unworthiness. 
It challenges the soul to utmost sincerity, in the presence 
of God. It challenges the soul to conscious appraisal of 


_the essential values in life. And it challenges the soul 


to genuineness of faith and love. 
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Wells and Ancient Covenants 


Abraham’s Negotiations in Philistia Resumed by Isaac, His Son 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 26: 18-31. Senior Lesson for August 16 


Ir has been correctly said that the 
yreat river valleys of the earth’s 
streams of water have determined the 
placement of communities and nations. 
“A river went out of Eden” is a sen- 
tence in the inspired narrative of man’s 
first dwelling place. 

But not all the earth’s surface is so 
related to rainfall as to be habitable 
without man’s assistance. The great 
Sahara Desert’s sand-strewn expanse 
is so cut off by mountains from the 
seas as to lack rainfall. Here and there 
underground water courses communi- 
cate with the surface and an oasis is 
produced. 

In the area of southwestern Asia 
occupied by Arabia and part of Pales- 
tine, where Abraham’s people kept 
flocks and herds, the barrenness is less 
severe than in the African Sahara. 
There is annual rainfall, by which the 
small streams are filled and under- 
ground channels replenished. These are 
reached and tapped by wells, some of 
which are very old. The water supply 
being an essential factor in agricultural 
life, possession of a well was sought by 
the ancient tribal families and owner- 
ship of the source of such a necessity 
gave indirect title to a farming or graz- 
ing area. 

It may here be recalled that Abraham 
came from Ur, a Chaldean city. When 
in response to the call of Jehovah he 
came into Philistia, he was an alien. 
He negotiated for a well site and a 
burial site, obtaining title to both in a 
part of Palestine which is south 
from Jerusalem and west of the Dead 
Sea depression. It was, one judges, 
semi-desert country, subject to occa- 
sional famines, due to the failure of 
expected rainfalls. At all times be- 
tween the rainy seasons, dug wells 
were depended upon for such water as 
was required for the domestic uses of 
families, the thirst of beasts of burden 
and perhaps some degree of irrigation. 

These wells were the causes and 
scenes of friction between herdsmen. 
Abraham had occasion to complain to 
Abimelech, “because of a well of water 
which Abimelech’s servants had vio- 
lently taken away.” 


A Quarrel Settled 


Years later, when Isaac had taken 
possession of the inheritance of his 
father Abraham, friction arose the sec- 
ond time because the Philistines were 
jealous of Isaac’s prosperity. Isaac ap- 
pealed to Abimelech somewhat in re- 
pentance for having passed off his 


(Isaac’s) wife as his sister, very frankly 
admitting that he had done this be- 
cause of fear that he would be mur- 
dered. The final situation between the 
two was a covenant of peace between 
Abimelech and Isaac. The jealous na- 
tives of the country ceased to pollute 
and to stop up the wells upon which 
Isaac’s herdsmen depended for water- 
ing his flocks. 

There is an interesting phase of 
Isaac’s character which is indicated in 
the narrative told by Moses to the rest- 
less children of Israel en route to the 
land promised them. It shows quite a 
contrast between the dispositions of 
Abraham and Isaac. While Abraham’s 
retainers had defended the wells they 
had dug against attacks, Isaac’s policy 
was to yield to the claims of the Philis- 
tine sheiks and move to another site 
and dig another well. Thus resort to 
petty war was avoided. 

In the comments which are made by 
recent interpreters of this chapter of 
Genesis, Isaac is given the name of an 
appeaser or a pacifist. These descrip- 
tive titles are either critical of this 
patriarch’s way of life or they com- 
mend it, depending upon the views of 
the critic. One of the questions in- 
volved is the validity of the purchase 
on which the group obedient to Isaac 
rested their claim. 


Primitive Rights 

Titles to property have grown out 
of a variety of considerations. In the 
beginning it seems to have been the 
custom to hold what had been found 
and taken. The hunter claimed the 
game which he had killed as his. The 
eave which he had found and had oc- 
cupied was his home. Among the rest- 
less Bedouin tribes, the location of a 
tent and the position of the sheik’s 
spear was indicative of ownership. As 
governments became more fully de- 
veloped, those who were at the head 
of them, prince, king, or emperor as 
the case might be, seemed to have ar- 
rogated to themselves the right to buy 
and sell without much regard for the 
multitude of human beings whom the 
purchase might involve. It does not 
seem entirely logical that Abraham 
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should have been permitted to take 
possession of an area of land amongst 
the Philistines by giving their king a 
certain amount of gold. Certainly the 
ruler who made the bargain with Isaac 
did not attach much importance to the 
difficulties his herdsmen might suffer 
if the wells at which they watered their 
flocks were taken from them. An 
American is inclined to think of the 
“range wars” in the pioneer days of his 
greatest western grazing grounds. An 
even earlier parallel could be the atti- 
tude taken by the early American col- 
onizer relative to the aborigines. 


The Basis of Ownership 

A question similar to that which was 
of concern to Isaac is much in the 
minds of people at the present time. 
There are indications that Palestine 
will once more be thrust into the arena 
of discussion when the present war has 
been concluded. There was no direct 
relationship, if rumors are correct, be- 
tween valid ownership of the Holy Land 
and its bestowal by the British govern- 
ment in terms of the Balfour resolution 
upon the Jewish people as a “home 
land.” The Arabs who had been in 
possession of most of the territory 
since the time of the crusades were not 
particularly impressed by the fact that 
financial aid from Jewish sources which 
was obtained by the Allies of the first 
World War should become the basis of 
their own dispossession in the Near 
East. One does not argue the merits 
of the controversy. One only observes 
that such disputes have their origin in 
the fact that ownership to property is 
not held by fixed standards. 

The same terms are not used but 
the same sort of dispute is in process 
when, even in America, the question 
of ownership is presented for discus- 
sion. True, the reply must be much 
more complicated than was the case 
when a hunter could go forth into the 


forest and come back with whatever ~ 


he had slain or captured. 

The modern strife between capital 
and labor is not on a parallel with the 
quarrel between two groups of herds- 
men for the possession of a well, but 
there is this similarity that in both 
instances the distribution of the prod- 
ucts of industry is under dispute. 

It would seem as if the measure of 
value would be work, and that in all 
these disputes account should be taken 
of a reservoir of wealth which has ac- 
crued through many generations. It 
comprises what we call natural re- 
sources and likewise the complicated 
products of discovery and invention. 
When we have a social structure that 
can properly appraise the value and 
distribution of individual participation 
in work, we will have the values of 
wealth and the principles of ownership 
stabilized. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TRaAver, Frederick, Md. 


The Cost of 
Keeping Fit 


I Corinthians 9: 24-27 


WE think of Paul as a scholar and a 
great missionary. The theology of 
Christianity was largely due to his 
leadership. It would be difficult to 
think of a modern Paul at a baseball 
game, or an interested spectator at a 
track meet; yet his knowledge of the 
sports of his day was not gained sec- 
ondhand. Paul was a_ well-rounded, 
normal personality, with very human 
interests. It is no part of piety to avoid 
the sports of out-of-doors. They have 
their rightful place in the recreational 
life of a real man. 

On a number of occasions in his let- 


ters to the churches he found good il- 


lustrative material in his knowledge of 
Roman sports. In our Scripture lesson 
he pictures life as a race. He seeks to 
discover for the Corinthian Christians 
the motives for running a good race 


_ and the need for being in good physical 


training. 


Good Morale 
To the lad who was pole-vaulting, 
the. coach shouted, “Put your heart 


over this time.” He knew that every 


contest is won first in the heart, then 
in the legs or arms. No matter how 
many skills we may have acquired in 
our bodies, they do not make us win- 
ners unless we have the courage to win. 
That word courage has the same stem 
as the word meaning heart. 

It is not the eagle’s wings that make 
him an eagle. The old mountaineer 
seldom came to the village; but when he 
did come, he bought enough groceries 
to last for many weeks. This time as 
he came down the street, he stopped 
before a store window in which a cap- 
tive eagle drooped in mourning for his 
lost freedom. The mountaineer looked 
at him a long time, fingering the little 
supply of money in his pocket. It was 
hard earned and never over plentiful. 
But he could not go on leaving the 
prisoner in his cage. So he went in, 
bargained for and bought the eagle. 
Taking him to the edge of town, the 
man opened the cage and watched the 
eagle soar into the sky toward its 
mountain nest, till it was lost in the 
distance. Then he said to himself, “An 
eagle was made for flying,” and went 
back to buy what would be short 
rations for weeks tn come. 


We too were made for flying, for 
winning the race, for the wreath of 
laurel at the end. To assume failure 
is to betray our Maker and defeat the 
purpose for which we were born, In 
the race of life we race only against 
ourselves. There is a prize for all who 
run their best. Paul says, “So run that 
ye may obtain.” 


According to Ability 

It is important to remember that we 
will be judged according to our ability. 
There are ten-talent men and one-tal- 
ent men. There are men who are born 
for speed and others who must make 
up for the slowness of their gait by 
their stubborn refusal to admit defeat. 

Last fall in one of our leading uni- 
versities football letters were awarded 
to a player who never saw action in a 
varsity game. Yet he was always at 
practice, always ready to take the hard 
knocks on the field. He did his best 
and deserved the same reward as the 
players who were bigger and more 
powerful. The Christian sportsman is 
not so much concerned with winning 
the game with his opponents as with 
himself. If he comes through with 
honor unstained, feeling that he has 
done his best, his conscience is clear. 
In the race of life what we do with 
what we have is the standard by which 
we are tested. 


Paying the Cost 

One must pay the cost of winning in 
the race of life, just as in winning on 
the track or on the baseball diamond. 
There are “naturals” in every sport, 
men who have the knack of the game 
and seem to get along with a minimum 
of training. But the managers and 
coaches whose names have national 
recognition do not want that kind of 
men on their teams. They know that 
even a “natural” will break sooner or 
later if he will not train. The whole 
morale of a team would be shattered if 
one player were allowed to break 
training. Experience shows that train- 
ing is essential to victory. 

Willingness to train is in proportion 
to the desire for the victory. That is 
true in the race of life. The young 
man who spent all that he had in riot- 
ous living, allowed the passion of the 
hour to cloud his eyes to the noble 
end of living. The young man of Jesus’ 
story has many brothers in our time. 

During the first World War we 
served as a Lutheran camp pastor in 
Base Hospital, No. 1, New York City. 
The saddest sections of that great hos- 
pital were the wards for the insane. 


Among those we sought to comfor. 
were far too many young men who 
were diseased mentally and physically 
by their own lusts. They had never 
been taught to think of themselves as 
responsible to those they loved and to 
the country they were supposed to de- 
fend. Clean living would have made 
them brave and skilful soldiers in the 
army and respected husbands and sons 
in their homes. Was that not worth 
self-discipline? If the end of living is 
worthy, the cost of living should be 
cheerfully paid. 


The End for Living 


The race of life is run for the sake 
of divine approval. On the track, men 
race with the colors of their alma 
mater. They carry her honor. They 
race for their coach, too. He has given 
them much of himself, his experience, 
his inspiration, his friendship. They 
will not disappoint him so long as there 
is an ounce of “go” left in them. For 
the Christian it is the love of Christ 
that constrains. We must not let Him 
down. 

One of the presidents of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad worked himself up 
to his high position from the ranks of 
labor. Always he had been too busy 
climbing rungs on the ladder of suc- 
cess to take time out for religion. When 
retirement came, he wrote in his fare- 
well to his men, “My one regret is that 
I have lived so much for things that 
are second best.” 

The best in life is found in living 
unselfishly for others, Christ’s way of 
life. This race we can never retrace. 
When we break step, we cannot go 
back and do it over. We must regain 
our balance as best we can and go on 
from there. And by our side is Christ 
to encourage and to support. Nothing 
else matters so much as being worthy 


of His colors. The tawdry beads and 


bangles that tempt us to invest are not 
worthy of comparison with the crown 
of life He offers. A bit of self-denial 
here, a careful keeping of the rules of 
training now, and we will have eternity 
in which to wear the laurel of victory. 
Let us not permit the hour of self- 
indulgence to deny us an eternity of 
fellowship with our Saviour. 


“All we have to offer, 
All we hope to be, 
Body, soul, and spirit, 

All we yield to Thee.” 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, August 16. 
Next topic, “How to Handle Disagree- 
ments.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


An Authentic History of Roanoke 
College. By William Edward Eisenberg 
—The Trustees of Roanoke College. 
Printed by Shenandoah Publishing 
House, Inc. 1942. Pages 511. Price, 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Katherine Ferguson 

Morehead 


The author of this unusual volume 
which has been characterized as “a 
dramatic story bravely told” may justly 
claim that this is an authentic history 
of Roanoke College, for he has pursued 
the elusive fact with the patience of the 
historian through college records, files 
of church periodicals, minutes of 
synods, court records, The Southern 
Literary Messenger, the recollections of 
oldest inhabitants as well as many of 
younger generations. 

These facts have been woven into a 
brilliant narrative told with apparently 
effortless ease. The result will be of 
value to many who are outside college 
circles. Students of Lutheran Church 
history in the southern states, residents 
of the Roanoke community and the 
State of Virginia, and more than that 
to students of higher education in all 
of America. It shows among other 
trends the early stages of the exchange 
student movement. Indian students from 
Government Reservations, Korean, 
Japanese and Chinese are listed on its 
rolls, and at the 1942 commencement, 
the Student Annual was presented 
jointly to the present president, Dr. 
Charles J. Smith, and to Henry Hill, 
the colored janitor for thirty years, 
“Mr. Chips in Sepia.” 

Out of the wealth of detail emerge 
great figures, such as, Dr. David F. 
Bittle, in whose parsonage in Augusta 
County, Virginia, began the Virginia 
Institute in 1842; and Christopher 
Baughman, less well-known teacher, 
who was largely responsible for the 
early curriculum and the regard for 
genuine scholarship which has per- 
sisted through the years. Dr. Bittle’s 
energy, like that of most college pres- 
idents before and since, was largely 
absorbed in the financial problems. He 
said whimsically of himself that his 
funeral sermon would doubtless be 
preached from the text, “And the beg- 
gar died.” Each of the presidents was 
notable in his time, and each made a 
distinct contribution to the develop- 
ment of the college. 

After Dr. Bittle’s death T. W. Dosh, 
D.D., was elected president but served 
too short a period to change greatly the 


to many an obscure student brightens 
as recollection of certain personal 
peculiarities fade into unimportance. 
He sought for money for his beloved 
college and sought for it where it 
could then be found, in the New Eng- 
land States and New York. He made 
many friends and laid the foundation 
for the college endowment. In the 
spring of 1878 he went to New York 
City, where he obtained gifts of labora- 
tory equipment and won from the 
Evening Post, edited by William Cullen 
Bryant, an. editorial entitled, “The 
Prayer of Roanoke College.” Dr. 
Dreher in cultivating his  no’the’n 
friends and in resenting the hen-peck- 
ing proclivities of the two Virginia 
synods became somewhat estranged 
from the Lutheran Church. 

It was one of the special labors of his 
successor, Dr. John A. Morehead, to 
heal this breach, and most cordial re- 
lations between church and college, 
once established, continue to this day. 
Dr. Morehead’s first effort was to 
strengthen the faculty and add to their 
pitifully small salaries. His next dream 
was of new buildings; this was rapidly 
materializing in brick and mortar when 
the call of the Church to the needs of 
post-war Protestantism in Europe took 
him away from Salem and the college. 

During his administration occurred 
the famous Elson History episode. This 
was a most picturesque incident, and 
the fact that Dr. Morehead, himself the 
son of a Confederate veteran, should 
have braved trustees, politicians, Con- 
federate veterans and U. D. C.’s for the 
principle of academic freedom, showed 
more than anything else the courage of 
a great soul. During that controversy 
the writer of this paper lost many ro- 
mantic illusions but learned one of the 
most valuable lessons of life: that it is 
impossible to think with one’s feelings. 

Dr. Charles J. Smith, the present 
president, strengthened the ties which 
bound the college to the Lutheran 
Church and also made Roanoke College 
a community college and one which 
has attracted students from many areas. 
He has made notable additions to col- 
lege buildings and endowment. The 
general esteem in which he is held is 
voiced in the dedication of The First 
Hundred Years. 


Dedication to Charles Jacob 
Smith, fifth in the line of men 
whose vision and guiding genius, 
through prayer and labor, have 
wrought, in steadfast patience, the 
building of a more excellent Roa- 
noke College upon the solid rock of 
Christian faith. 
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Easy See 


ATTRACTIVE 
PROFITS 


Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to act as representative for 


the new 1943 CHURCH YEAR 


.CALENDAR, the best looking 


calendar of its type now on the 
market. It combines appealing up- 
to-date page layout and easier-to- 
read calendar dates with all essen- 
tial features of former calendars. 

Be one of the first to bring this 
remarkable calendar to the atten- 
tion of your congregation. In- 
quire now! 


Prices and Profits 


Number Cost Sell Profit 

4 $1.00 $1.20 $0.20 

12 3.00 3.60 -60 

25 6.00 7.50 1.50 

50 9.50 15.00 5.50 
100 18.00 30.00 12.00 
200 34.00 60.00 26.00 
250 42.50 75.00 32.50 
300 48.00 90.00 42.00 


THE RETAIL PRICE IS 30 CENTS. 


TERMS: Cash within 30 days after de- 
livery, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. Not 
returnable. Transportation extra on 
quantities of two hundred and over. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
ee SSS Sa 


college policies. He was succeeded by 
Dr. Julius D. Dreher, whose portrait 
as a tireless worker and unselfish friend 


Vivid portraits of faculty members, 
(Continued on page 30) 
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PLANS FOR SPIRITUAL CARE FOR MEN IN SERVICE 
Co-operation in a Scattered Field 


WHEN pastors meet the conversation 
soon turns to what is being done for 
the men away from home in the service 
of their country. All are deeply con- 
cerned that the churches may do their 
best in ministering to their spiritual 
morale. On this territory are a num- 
ber of training centers where many 
thousands of young men are stationed. 

All are heartily co-operating with 
army chaplains and doing their best to 
make welcome the Lutherans stationed 
in this area, and with many families 
it is a common practice to invite these 
soldiers home to a Sunday dinner and 
perhaps a ride to the mountains. 

Plans for keeping in touch with our 
own boys stationed elsewhere are ef- 
fectively followed by all our pastors 
and helpful committees in sending let- 
ters, church bulletins and other items 
to maintain a hearty morale at both 
ends of the invisible cords of love. 


A nice honor came to the Rev. Joseph 
W. Peterson, pastor at Belen, N. M., 
when the state American Legion elected 
him state commander, an honor well 
deserved. He has been the Legion 
state chaplain and state child welfare 
chairman for three years. He is also 
delegate to the national convention of 
the Legion. 


El Paso, Tex. St. Paul’s Church re- 
joices in the fact that they have had no 
post-Easter slump in attendance and 
that they have reduced their indebted- 
ness by $600. Pastor P. W. Eriksen and 
the congregation continue to enjoy the 
privilege of ministering to the men at 
Biggs Field and Fort Bliss, frequently 
holding Communion Vespers for serv- 
ice men. Recently the pastor was in- 
vited to conduct a Communion Service 
for men of Lutheran faith at the Fort. 


At Albuquerque, N. M., the arrival 
of Pastor Leeland C. Soker and family 
brought increased activities. A large 
delegation attended the meeting of 
synod at Pueblo and brought back 
glowing reports. Twenty-five young 
men of the congregation now in the 
armed forces were especially honored 
on “IT Am an American” day. The con- 
firmands, thirteen in number, wore 
white robes this year—first time for 
the custom in this congregation. Chap- 
lain R. Y. Bradford of the Air Base 
spoke at the open-air vespers June 28, 
which followed a_ successful picnic. 
Grounds around the church have been 
beautifully landscaped at a cost of $130. 


By O.iver F. WEAVER 


The Luther League Camp 

will be held August 7 to 10 at Camp 
Crockett, near Rye, Colo. A splendid 
schedule has been arranged. The Rev. 
William C. Conradi is camp director. 
Pastors Leeland C. Soker and Albert 
H. Buhl will conduct credit courses. 
The Rev. William J. Ducker of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will have the Luther 
League discussions. There will be a 
stunt night, hobby and activities, horse- 
back, hiking and other recreation. The 
success in the past few years assures 
a good camp this year in spite of re- 
strictions, as it is rather accessible, 
only thirty miles southwest of Pueblo. 


Combination of Services 
The Executive Committee and the 
Mission Committee held. important 


-meetings in Denver recently. Plans 


were made for the delegation to the 
Louisville Convention of the U. L. C. A. 
to relay reports to every congregation 
in synod. President E. W. Harner 
plans to visit the vacant churches. Due 
to conditions, several fields face cur- 
tailed services and may have to com- 
bine under the supervision of one pas- 
tor. Dr. A. M. Knudsen of the Board 
of American Missions sat in the ses- 
sions in his capacity as secretary of 
English Missions. 


The Rev. John F. Futchs is the new 
pastor at Boulder, Colo., and he has 
already won the hearts of the people. 
Upon his arrival the Ladies’ Guild gave 
a reception for him. Church attendance 
has been good and all have been most 
cordial in their welcome. The installa- 
tion was set for July 19, to be con- 
ducted by Dr. Elmer W. Harner, pres- 
ident of synod. 


An Unusual Student Group 

The Summer School at the university, 
the Naval Radio Training School and 
the Japanese Language School, re- 
cently transferred to the University of 
Colorado from the University of Cali- 
fornia, have all contributed visitors to 
our services, and the student group is 
functioning well. One young man of 
the language school, which is under the 
aegis of the U. S. Navy, is Eric Thor- 
laksson, son of a Lutheran missionary 
to Japan. His brother will arrive 
shortly to enter the school. 


Lutherans were well represented at 
the Boulder School of Missions, held 
annually on the Chautauqua grounds, 
when the address by Dr. Fred C. Wieg- 
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man, president of Midland College, 
started the school off in fine style, and 
Mrs. Virgil Sease, Women’s Educa- 
tional Division, of New Brunswick, 
N. J., was a great success with her 
courses. 


Laramie, Wyo. Trinity congregation 
has called the Rev. George E. Menden- 
hall, recent graduate of Gettysburg 
Seminary. He was ordained by the 
Maryland Synod and entered upon his 
new work the latter part of July. His 
installation will be held shortly, in 
charge of the Rev. Albert H. Buhl, sec- 
retary of synod. During the vacancy 
the activities have been managed well, 
with service conducted by Dr. Thomas 
Rinde of Midland College, the Rev. 
George Flora, and by student supplies. 
Preparations are going ahead for the 
sixtieth anniversary in 1944, when it is 
hoped that the congregation will be 
free of debt. 


Student Floyd Schwartz of Midland 
College is doing a fine job as supply 
pastor at Canon City this summer and 
taking an active part in all League and 
young people activities. He recently 
gave a Sunday to the Gypsum church. 


First Church, Colorado Springs, Dr. 
R. B. Wolf pastor, recently reduced its 
indebtedness by $400. A vacation Bible 
school was conducted in June with 
good attendance. The Luther League 
is specially helpful in ministering to 
the service men from Camp Carson. 
Stationed at the camp is Chaplain Karl 
A. Ufer, Lutheran pastor from Rear- 
don, Wash., who is most helpful in the 
activities of our congregations. Dr. 
Wolf’s son, Major Paul W. Wolf, sta- 
tioned at Lowry Field, was recently 
advanced to the rank of Lieut. Colonel. 


Zion Church, Trinidad, the Rev. 
Charles W. Ramme pastor, is one of the 
churches hit hardest by the draft of 
war on its membership, for the smaller 
congregations can spare them least. 
The latest loss is that of Dr. and Mrs. 
E. F. Pfile, just called to the service— 
who have been a tower of strength in 
the church. He began practicing med- 
icine here upon graduation from the 
medical school. 


Denver’s three U. L. C. A. churches, 
while not having as many tourists as in 
former years, are happy in ministering 
to many men of the armed forces who 
attend services. At St. Paul’s and 
Epiphany committees are helping the 
pastors and at Messiah the Brother- 
hood is doing the job well. 


At Messiah—the Rev. Charles A. 
Epple pastor—a class of eighteen was 
confirmed at impressive Whitsunday 
services and twelve adults received. 
Offerings for World Action were $125 
and the Heyer Centennial $250. Dr. 
Fred C. Wiegman brought a fine mes- 
sage to the Brotherhood meeting. 
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we Wheat a baer of ME ae: 


A JUBILEE CELEBRATION AT SALINA, KANSAS 
Youth Leadership Camp Well Attended 
By Ernest TONSING 


OccuRRENCES in the Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States, “heart of Amer- 
ica” synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, have within the 
past few weeks contained a jubilee 
celebration, a wedding, a leadership 
camp, and installation of a new pastor. 

Along with these church activities, 
nature and her whims have brought 
frequent rains (and floods), followed 
by excessively hot periods, which made 
our agricultural-minded middle west- 
erners wonder if a harvest was to be 
had or not. Many wheat fields in Kan- 
sas, “white unto the harvest,” are at 
the same time muddy; but hopes have 
materialized that use of five- and six- 
foot combines, instead of the twelve- 
to sixteen-foot giants, will bring in at 
least a part of the bumper crop. This 
protected hinterland of our United 
States is also bristling like an armed 
camp, cities springing up on prairies 
overnight, little crossroads country- 
store corners assuming metropolitan 
traffic and teeming crowds that bustle 
day and night with war-minded work- 
ers. Lutheran churches have been 
pushed into the necessity of shoulder- 
ing spiritual burdens along with other 
community religious groups. The 
“wheat heart of America” has become 
the “pulse of American defense,” the 
“arsenal of democracy,” overnight. 


The Brotherhood of St. John’s 
Church, Salina, is endeavoring to es- 
tablish a Lutheran center in co-opera- 
tion with other Lutheran congregations. 
Complaint from most places is that 
itinerant workers and soldiers are not 
caught by the churches. Instead, they 
come and go, leaving no imprint for 
Christ on the “Bible belt” region. Pas- 
tors welcome those, however, who feel 
called to worship, and seek by every 
friendly effort to make them feel at 


home. If any reader knows of Lutheran 
friends or neighbors going to Salina, 
Lawrence, or Kansas City, Kansas, or 
to Tulsa or Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Kansas City, Mo., they should com- 
municate with the church on that field 
so that they may be contacted. 


A Silver Jubilee 

Among happy May events was the 
silver jubilee anniversary of St. John’s, 
Salina, whose pastor for over thirty 
years has been the honored and re- 
spected Dr. B. R. Lantz. Two main 
gatherings featured the celebration. At 
a dinner meeting the Rev. W. W. 
Klover of Kansas City, Kansas, pres- 
ident of synod, was guest speaker. 
Songs for the evening were written by 
Mrs. Marian Stanley, a lifelong mem- 
ber of St. John’s who has won local 
distinction as a poetess. As on pre- 
vious anniversary occasions, new mem- 
bers were welcomed. Dr, E. M. Sutton, 
vice-president of the congregation, 
greeted the newcomers, and Mrs. O. E. 
Oetting, one of them, responded. The 
Sunday following, the Rev. A. J. Beil 
of Lawrence was guest speaker. A 
“son” of St. John’s in the ministry, he 
spoke to an overflow audience on “More 
Than Conquerors.” Many visitors from 
distances attended both services. 

Thirteen members signed the first 
church book when St. John’s was or- 
ganized by the Rev. Charles Young 
March 30, 1873. Of ten pastors prior 
to 1911, three are still living: C. W. 
Maggart, D.D., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
H. M. Oberholtzer, D.D., Schenectady, 
N.Y; vands J, Ae McCulloch D:D! 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Lantz celebrated his thirtieth an- 
niversary as pastor December 3, 1941. 
After graduating from Gettysburg 
Seminary in 1898, he ministered in 


Dr. B. R. Lantz 
and the church of which 
he has been pastor for 
thirty years, 
St. John’s, Salina, Kansas 
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Millersburg, Pa, 1898- 
1904, and St. Joseph, Mo., 
1904-1911, before accept- 


Salina church has in- 
creased numerically and 
in influence during his 
pastorate, recent statistics 
showing baptized mem- 
bership numbering 1,598, 
confirmed 1,234, and com- 
municant 733. The first 
structure was built in 1874, 
and the second in 1901. 
The latter edifice was made 
possible by the sale of 
“little red bricks” made of 
cardboard and sold by the 
tens of thousands by the 
Rev. A. J. Harstock in 
General Synod churches 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and 
other eastern states. The cornerstone 
of the present beautiful building was 
laid August 6, 1916, and the completed 
house of worship was dedicated May 
13, 1917. 

Dr. Lantz deserves full credit for es- 
tablishing and maintaining in this city 
of 16,000 one of the leading churches 
of this part of the state. Testimonial to 
the beneficent spirit maintained by Dr. 
Lantz and his people is the co-opera- 
tive friendliness between their congre- 
gation and the Augustana Synod’s con- 
gregation across the corner. 
churches have full auditoriums Sunday 
mornings and evenings, and join in 
evening services during the summer. 


Wedding Bells 

rang for newly-ordained Pastor Paul 
Close of Valley Falls June 7, when he 
and Miss Ruth Hemmer of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, were married after the 
regular morning worship in St. Paul’s 
Church of that eastern Kansas town. 


Dr. P. W. H. Frederick, professor in © 


Western Theological Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., conducted the ceremony. 
Following the rites, members of the 
congregation entertained the wedding 
party at a dinner in the church par- 
lors, after which the couple left on a 
two weeks’ honeymoon to Moose Lake, 
Minn. The groom has been supplying 
the church for over a year while at- 
tending Western Seminary, and was 
ordained at the recent meeting of synod 
in Hutchinson. He and Mrs. Close are 
the third young married couple who 
have occupied the pastorate in succes- 
sion. Located in Valley Falls is also 
the oldest Lutheran church building 
west of the Missouri River, built in 
1857, but now owned and used by a 
colored Methodist congregation which 
is supervised by two Lutheran women. 


Lutheran World Action 
reports, slowly filtering in, denote that 
pastors and people are laboring for a 


ing a call to Salina. The 
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generous offering, despite numerous 
other calls for financial help. Well over 
$1,800 is in to date. Some churches re- 
port they are keeping at the matter 
until satisfied with their contribution, 
before they remit the amounts received 
to the proper treasuries. 


Camp Wa-Shun-Ga 

There were many happy young hearts 
in the vicinity of Junction City, geo- 
graphical center of the United States, 
during the week of June 21-26, as 130 
Juniors and Intermediates converged 
on Camp Wa-Shun-Ga, synod’s own, 
located thirteen miles south of that 
city. They attended the annual Youth 
Leadership Camp conducted by the 
Parish Education Committee of synod. 
Enrollment was well above estimated 
figures. Despite one night in which 
one mused as to whether the “windows 
of heaven” had been opened and the 
days of Noah had returned, everyone 
experienced a grand week, and went 
home tired but filled spiritually and 
mentally. Rain actually upset only one 
day’s schedule. Charge d’Affairs was 
the Rev. S. A. Hamrick of Atchison. 
The Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer of Eureka 
planned and supervised the program. 
Children of the Church courses were 
supervised by Mrs. Robert Tonsing of 
Wichita, synodical Children of the 
Church secretary; and Christian Youth 
courses by the Rev. Alvin D. Havekost 
of Hays. Children of the Church teach- 
ers were Mrs. C. C. Emmerick and 
Mrs. L. H. Wieneke, Wichita; Mrs. 
Ernest Tonsing, Emporia, and Mrs. 
Coffelt, Hays. Co-teachers were Mrs. 
E. E. Nicholas, Wichita; Mrs. Grass, 
Hays; and Mrs. Ralph Bishop, Emporia. 
Christian Youth courses were taught 
by the Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer, the Rev. 
R. D. Kerstetter, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
the Rev. Paul Luther Miller, Sedalia, 
Mo. Pastor E. R. Harrison of Hutchin- 
son acted as recreational director, and 
the Rev. Ernest Tonsing of Emporia as 
chaplain. The Parish Education Com- 
mittee of synod is composed of the Rev. 
A. D. Havekost, chairman; the Rev. 
A. W. Malin of Lancaster, the Rev. 
Ernest Messer of Greenleaf, Fred 
Schaeffer of Shawnee, and Mrs. R. L. 
Tonsing, Wichita. 


Newest pastor in synod is the Rev. 
Otto K. Oelke, formerly minister to the 
Midwest Synod church at Lanham, 
Nebr., who has been installed in St. 
Paul’s, Glasco. At installation services 
June 21, the Rev. G. L. Search of 
Waterville, Western Conference pres- 
ident, was in charge, acting in behalf 
of the president of synod. The Rev. 
George Eller of Beloit delivered the 
charge to the pastor-elect. Mr. Oelke 
follows the Rey. M. Englehart, who 
resigned to go to another synod in 
February of this year. 
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Kchester—She Kodak City 


UPPERMOST 


EASTMAN 
Kodak Com- 
pany is now 
constructing 
what is to be 
its largest 
jopiteunel lye lausarseny, 
What a fas- 
cinating story 
could be writ- 
ten of this industry and others which 
have started with one man and idea 
plus perseverance. By means of the 
gifts of George Eastman, Rochester has 
a School of Music which ranks among 
the first in the nation and a university 
which is the fifth highly endowed in 
the United States. 


The Rey. F. E. Reissig 


Annual Pilgrimage 

_ The Rev. Ivan Hagedorn, S.T.D., and 
the Rev. Edward T. Horn, III, brought 
helpful messages to the afternoon and 
evening pilgrimage audiences which on 
account of rain were compelled to 
gather in the Church of the Reforma- 
tion instead of at Ellison Park. The at- 
tendance was good in spite of the 
weather, and those present were ex- 
ceedingly generous when the offering 
was taken. 


Theologians Meet 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School was host to the annual confer- 
ence of theological professors and ad- 
ministrators recently. It’s an interest- 
ing experience for a pastor to sit in 
such a conference as an observer for a 
few hours. I don’t know whether I 
envy or pity a seminary professor. 
The conference dealt with some purely 
academic problems, such as uniformity 
of degrees, but also with some of the 
current problems of our day. One of 
these was the impending shortage of 
pastors. It was good to see our Lu- 
theran seminaries taking their part in 
the discussion and leadership of this 
conference. 


Adult Education 

Several Lutherans will spend a week 
at Whitby College, Ontario, Canada, at 
the third annual United Christian 
Adult Conference. These adult confer- 
ences are of unusually high quality as 
to program, leadership and those at- 
tending. When the matter of adult 
education takes a firmer hold on our 
churches, we can look for a more vital 
church life and a more aggressive 
Christian movement in America. The 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND CONFERENCES 


By Freperick EK. REIssic 


seven areas of worship, study and 
action outlined by the United Christian 
Adult movement are: The Bible in Life, 
Personal Faith and Experience, Chris- 
tian Family Life, Church Life and Out- 
reach, Community Issues, Basie Social 
Problems, World Relations. 


Inner Mission Staff Increases 

The Rev. Harold Haas, ordained at 
the recent meeting of the United Synod 
of New York, was installed as assistant 
pastor of our local Inner Mission So- 
ciety. The service was held at St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. Paul Schmieder 
pastor. Pastor Haas, along with his 
Inner Mission work, will give part 
time to St. John’s, working especially 
with the young people. The Rev. Nor- 
man Ross of Lyons preached the in- 
stallation sermon. The society now has 
a staff of eight people, four of whom 
are engaged in the industrial depart- 
ment of the society. An extensive 
summer camp program is under way. 


Vacation Schools 

Three vacation school programs 
were conducted by the Lutherans of 
the city—the Inner Mission Society, 
Reformation Church and Emmanuel. 
Although it was expected that the 
schools would be much larger this 
year on account of war restrictions, 
they were about normal. There is 
probably no work done in the churches 
of which parents are more apprecia- 
tive than that done in the vacation 
church schools. On the closing night 
of the school held at the church of 
which the writer is pastor, a large 
group of parents were on hand despite 
rain, and all were generously grateful. 


Concluding Letter 1 
“Although letters from Rochester— 
the Kodak City—did not appear fre- 
quently, yet the writer has thoroughly 
enjoyed the experience as one of THE 
LUTHERAN’S many correspondents. This 
is my last letter from Rochester! My 
new home is to be in Washington, 
D. C., where I will serve as Executive 
Secretary of the Washington Federa- 
tion of Churches. Having been Em- 
manuel’s only pastor—and that for 
nineteen years—it is with great re- 
luctance that I sever relations here. 

I will watch eagerly for news letters 
from Rochester, written by the new 
correspondent. Many thanks, Mr. Ed- 
itor, for the privilege of writing for 
your fine weekly paper. 
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A VISIT FROM NORWAY’S PRIME MINISTER 


NoRWEGIAN seamen, civilians and 
many Canadian friends had the pleas- 
ure of meeting and welcoming the 
Prime Minister of Norway, Mr. Johan 
Nyaardsvold, on his recent visit to 
Halifax. The reception took place at 
the Norwegian Social Club, where all 
invited guests sat down to a repast in 
true Norwegian style. Following the 
banquet, a musical program was pre- 
sented by Mr. George Ernst of Resur- 
rection Church and his orchestra. Then 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 
2100 W. Baltimore St. 

Two blocks west 
from Highway No. 1 
on Baltimore Street. 
Car No. 15 from the 
center of the city di- 
rect to the church. 
REV. P. S. BARINGER, D.D., Pastor 

MORNING SERVICE, 10:00 o’clock. 


A Cordial Welcome to All 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 9:45 A. M. 


WHEN IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Worship at 


HOLY TRINITY 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
CARL H. BARTSCH, Pastor 


Services every Sunday at 8 A. M. and 
10:45 A. M. Church School, 9:30 A.M. 


A Church You Will Like 


Wel 


come to Los Angeles, California 


co 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 1% 
3119 W. Sixth Street 

ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 

In the heart of the Wilshire district 

Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 


By Douvetas A. ConraAD 


followed speeches of welcome, after 
which the Prime Minister spoke to the 
gathering. He told the seamen that 
Norway was proud of the way they 
were conducting themselves in the 
prosecution of the war, and said that 
at its conclusion, its government would 
not forget the many dangers they had 
had to endure. It meant much to these 
men to hear the head of their govern- 
ment speak to them in such terms, and 
it was easy to see that every word of 
his was being listened to with rapt 
attention. Movies were shown of the 
recent visit of the Crown Prince and 
Princess to Nova Scotia. Especially in- 
teresting were those scenes which 
showed their Royal Highnesses at the 
service in Zion Lutheran Church in 
Lunenburg. 

On a recent evening, at the request 
of Pastor Hindal, of the Norwegian 
Seamen’s Mission, the boys of the 34th 
Halifax Cub Pack presented a special 
program for the men of the Norwegian 
Merchant Marine. The boys were in 
charge of their Cubmaster, Pastor Con- 
rad, and gave many examples of their 
work, stunts, games, etc. 

The men of Resurrection Church 
closed the year with a banquet in the 
school room of the church June 15. A 
large group of men with their wives 
and friends, gathered around the table, 
and enjoyed a delicious repast. The 
special speaker for the evening was 
Capt. George Innes, Lutheran army 
chaplain. Mr. T. Borge, president of 
the Men’s Club, was master of cere- 
monies. Short speeches were given by 
Pastor Conrad and» Pastor Hindal. 

The Children of the Church closed a 
very successful season, with a special 
party in the school room. Their leader, 
Mrs. Howell Hirtle, led them in games, 
and served refreshments at the close of 
the afternoon. 

Your reporter had the pleasure re- 
cently of meeting the four English 
“blitz” scouts who had been conducting 
a tour of Canada, and have now started 
visiting cities in the United States. The 
four were a fine example of British 
boyhood, and told of the many experi- 
ences they had had in the bombing 
raids over England. It was a real 
pleasure to meet these fine lads. 


Welcome Visitors 

We were most happy to have the Rev. 
Arthur H. Getz of the Parish and 
Church School Board spend a week on 
the territory of our synod during the 
early part of June. Meetings were held 
in all the parishes of synod, and many 
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timely suggestions were given as to 
improvements in the work of Christian 
education. 


Miss Clara Leaman, missionary from 
India, was also our guest for more than 
a week, and during that time was kept 
very busy meeting with the women of 
the various parishes, and speaking, 
often twice a day. Our people now 
have a much better idea of the work 
that is being carried on in India. 


W. M. S. in Lunenburg 

The thirtieth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Nova Scotia Synod was held in Zion 
Church, Lunenburg, June 24. More 
than 100 delegates were in attendance. 
The convention theme was “Forward 
with Missions.” A Communion Service 
opened the convention, and President 
Whitteker ‘of the Nova Scotia Synod 
addressed the gathering on the subject, 
“Through the Present-day World 
Chaos.” 

The president, Mrs. Arch Mader, 
brought out in her report many en- 
couraging features, and some of a dis- 
couraging nature. In a strong plea for 
the deepening of spiritual life, she 
stated, “Only Christ is the solution to 
the present world chaos.” 

Miss Clara Leaman gave a very in- © 
teresting address on the Hindu and ~ 
Christian religions as practised in © 
India, and the superiority of Chris- - 
tianity over these religions. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Mrs. Arch Mader; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. C. H. Ritcey; secretary, 
Mrs. George Innes; treasurer, Mrs. ~ 
Albert Crouse; statistician, Mrs. W. J. 
Goos. Delegates to the Triennial Con- 
vention at Charleston; S. C.: Mrs. Arch © 
Mader and Mrs. C. H. Ritcey, with Mrs. - 
Earle Morash and Miss Ruth Himmel- 
man as alternates. i 

At the Vesper Service which was | 
conducted by the Rev. Paul Eydt of 
the Conquerall Parish, Miss Lehman 
gave another address, depicting the 
story of a Brahman girl, who was given 
in marriage at a very tender age, 
widowed a few years later, and then 
turned to Christianity for relief and 
comfort from the distressing situation 
which faces young widows in India. A 
beautiful pageant, “The Way of Peace,” 
directed by Mrs. Albert Crouse, was a 
highlight of the evening meeting. 

It was announced that the Rev. W. J. 
Goos of the Rose Bay Parish would 
receive the honor of Life Membership. 
Mrs. R. W. Beck of Resurrection 
Church, Halifax, who has attended 
every convention since the organiza- 
tion of the provincial society thirty 
years ago, was presented to the gather- 
ing. An invitation to hold the 1942 con-— 
vention in St. John’s Church, Mahone 
Bay, was accepted. 
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Friends will be interested to know 
that the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker of the 
Mahone Bay Parish has taken over his 
full duties since the first of July. The 
Rev. George Durst, who had been as- 
sisting Pastor Nonamaker is acting as 
supply pastor in the Midville Parish 
during the summer. 


The Rev. W. J. Goos and his family 
have gone to Ontario for the month of 
July, spending their vacation with rel- 
atives there. 


The Rev. Carol Fritze of Philadelphia 
made a short visit at his home in Lun- 
enburg recently, when he was called 
home owing to the death of a brother. 


In Indiana 


The Church in the Heart 
Of a Layman 
By G. E. Mutienpore 


THE determining factor in the long- 
sought merger of the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary and Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, was cast when the 
Ohio Synod by the bare majority of 
one vote (107 to 106) decided against 
it. Previously all synods supporting 
Hamma or Chicago, with the exception 
of Kentucky-Tennessee, voted in favor 
of the merger. The final result rested 
with Ohio, and with such a scant ma- 
jority can we conclude that this margin 
is the deciding factor for all time? The 
conviction of the large minority is a 
clear indication that the basic values of 
theological education are by no means 
limited to certain boundaries. 


In Chaplaincy 

The Rev. Arthur L. Mahr, pastor of 
the First Church, Indianapolis, since 
October 1937, has accepted a commis- 
sion as chaplain in the U. S. Army, and 
reported for duty at Indiantown Gap, 
Pa., in June. Mr. Mahr is the eighth 
pastor from this synod to enter the 
army chaplaincy service. 


Benefactor 

The will of the late Adam H. Bartel, 
prominent layman of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Richmond, gave testi- 
mony to his interest in the welfare of 
the church through these bequests: 
$2,500 to the Mulberry Lutheran Home 
of Mulberry, Ind., and $500 each, as an 
endowment fund, to the three U. L. 
C. A. churches in the city of Richmond. 
These remembrances, which attest to 
the Christian spirit of this devoted lay- 
man, are gratefully received. 


Parish Notes 
The Uniondale Parish, the Rev. H. L. 
Walmsley pastor. The 3 W’s., an or- 


ganization of young women of St. 
Mark’s, Uniondale, which in_ recent 
years has rendered many fine services 
for their church, such as redecorating, 
securing new hymn books and refmish- 
ing the floor in the Sunday school 
room, have now made possible the 
purchasing of a new electric Everett 
Orgatron for the church. A beautiful 
service of dedication was held recently 
and an inspiring organ recital was 
given. 


The Ladies’ Aid Society of Mt. Zion 
congregation, Uniondale Parish, has 
purchased new Common Service Books, 
and through their financial assistance 
the church building recently received 
an external coat of paint. Plans for new 
chancel furniture are being considered. 


Trinity Church, Valparaiso, Ind. The 
eighth anniversary of the congregation 
and the second of the present pastor, 
the Rev. A. R. Swasko, was observed 
June 7. A goal of $1,000 was set as a 
contribution to the Building Fund, to 
be attained as a part of the observance, 
and $1,150 was secured. In summariz- 
ing the progress of two years it was 
noted that forty-two members had 
been received into the church, all bills 
were paid with a balance in the treas- 
ury, $3,000 was in the Building Fund 
and ‘approximately $1,000 per year was 
contributed for benevolent purposes. 
The congregation numbers 175 com- 
muning members. 


St. Luke’s, Ft. Wayne, reports a glo- 
rious service on Whitsunday when 
thirty-two adult members were re- 
ceived by confirmation and letter of 
transfer, together with seven infant 
baptisms and three baptized children 
transferred with their parents. In the 
words of the pastor, the Rev. R. H. 
Trojan, “This was one of the happiest 
days in the history of St. Luke’s.” 


St. Andrew’s, Speedway, Indian- 
apolis, the Rev. Henry Scherer pastor, 
noted another significant milestone in 


its brief but brilliant history, when on 


June 7 the congregation was formally 
received into the Indiana Synod by 
President Turney. At this service a 
new individual Communion Service Set 
was consecrated, and the Holy Com- 
munion was administered. Ninety- 
seven were in attendance. On the pre- 
ceding Sunday a catechetical class of 
nine young men and women was con- 


firmed. 


Pastor R. H. Daube of Holy Trinity 
Church, South Bend, utilized the 
three-week period of the daily vacation 
Bible school held in June, for the first- 
year course of instruction toward con- 
firmation for all children twelve years 
of age and over. 


Bethel Church, Cicero, of which the 
writer is pastor, conducted a highly 
successful daily vacation Bible school. 
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When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1965 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 

Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


When in Atlantic City visit your . 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


10: 00 A. M. 
eeeis15) ASM. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE . 
VESPERS 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church 


OF MANHATTAN 
LEXINGTON AVE. and 54TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.D., D.D. 
Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICES 


German 
English .. 


When visiting New York, make 
this your church home. 


WINONA SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 

Tue thirty-eighth annual session of 
the Winona Summer School of Missions 
was held at Winona Lake, Indiana, June 
20-26. Fifteen denominations were 
represented, eleven states, and two 
foreign countries. 

Miss Ruth Juram, promotional sec- 
retary of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church, 
conducted a course on general mission- 
ary methods. Courses were also given 
in Bible study and missionary educa- 
tion. Outstanding speakers were heard 
on Sunday and evening programs. 

Lutherans on the committee respon- 
sible for this school include Mrs. D. E. 
Bosserman of Chicago and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Eckert of Maywood, Illinois. 
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Kentucky- Tennessee News 


Two June installations confronted 
Pastor Ira Ladd, D.D., within a month 
of his election to the presidency of 
synod. Both were in Louisville 
churches. Pastor Edward Hummon, 
formerly of Unity Church, St. Louis, 
was installed at Memorial Church Sun- 
day evening, June 14, with Dr. Ladd 
preaching the sermon and the writer 
as liturgist. President Ladd also in- 
stalled Pastor Charles Strubel at St. 
Mark’s Church in suburban Auburn- 
dale Sunday afternoon, June 21. 


Christ Church, Jeffersontown, Ky., 
celebrated its 125th anniversary July 


LANKENAU 


A school: which aims to educate and to 
train girls to become truly cultured women, 
firmly grounded in the Christian faith. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. Pre- 
school through High School. College prepara- 
tory or General Course. Ideal suburban 
location convenient to transportation. Eight 
acres of beautiful grounds for play and 
recreation. Personal interest in every pupil. 

Conducted by Deaconesses of the United 
Lutheran Church, 53rd year begins Septem- 
ber 16th. 


Sister Lydia Fischer, Principal 
3201 West School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CHARLES AVE. and MACKUBIN ST. 
SERVICES 8 A. M. and 11 A. M. 
CHARLES L. GRANT, D.D., Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you 


are invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church in 
the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. Charles P. Smith, Minister 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A.M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P.M. 
MORNING 
SERVICES 
Broadcast over 
Staa WJ AS 


By Rocer G. IMHOFF 


5. With the exception of 137-year-old 
St. Paul’s Church in Nelson County, 
demolished by a tornado last March, 
Christ Church is the oldest in the 
synod. Dr. Rees E. Tulloss, president 
of Wittenberg College, preached the 
anniversary sermon. Pastor Jesse 
Stomberger has served the congrega- 
tion for more than a score of years, and 
the progress of the church under his 
leadership has been exceptional. 


A Believer in Missions 

Official announcement will soon be 
made in synodical publications of the 
$2,500 bequest made last year in the 
will of the late John Schmaus of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Paducah, to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the U. L. 
C. A. Mr. Schmaus was an active 
member in the Paducah congregation 
of which the Rev. Howard Wessling is 
the pastor. 


Chaplains are on the move, according 
to word received at the synodical of- 
fice in Louisville. Pastor Alfred Belles 
has left Camp Crowder, Mo., for a port 
of embarkation. Pastor Frank O. Taafel 
went to Fort Dix, N. J., recently from 
Seattle, and Pastor Walter Ruth, Fort 
Knox American Lutheran chaplain 
who has been very friendly with our 
men, was scheduled to go to Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., July 15. 


Missions are still on the march—at 
least two of the mission churches which 
received good news from the synodical 
Mission Board. The Board has prom- 
ised to match dollar for dollar what- 
ever debt funds can be raised by Park 
Hills Church, Covington, the Rev. Lorin 
L. Spenny pastor, and St. Matthew’s 
Church, Paducah, the Rev. Howard 
Wessling pastor. Both churches hope 
to raise the necessary funds during the 
next year. 


St. Paul’s Church, Madison, Ind., will 
have the pleasure of hearing two synod 


_presidents speak at rededication serv- 


ices July 26—President Ladd of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod and Pres- 
ident H. E. Turney of the Indiana 
Synod. 


Plans for the first biennial Luther 
League reunion to be held in connec- 
tion with the October meeting of the 
U. L. C. A. in Louisville are in the 
offing. It is expected that a gathering 
of all former Luther League members 
in attendance at the fall conclave will 
unite in a social affair at Fenner Memo- 
rial Church. This is believed to be the 
first meeting of its kind-in the history 
of conventions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 
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Fifty Years in the 


Pastorate 


Firty years of uninterrupted service 
in the Christian ministry is the record 
of the Rev. George Walker McClana- 
han, pastor of Grace Church, Bessemer 
City, N. C. The event was celebrated 


The Rey. G. W. McClanahan 


by his congregation at a service Sun- 
day evening, June 14, at which the at- 
tendance taxed the capacity of the 
church. Dr. Jacob L. Morgan, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of North 
Carolina, brought greetings from the 
synod; the Rev. George S. Bowden of 
Gastonia, delivered the anniversary ad- 
dress and Lutheran pastors from Gas- 
ton, Lincoln and Cleveland counties 
extended greetings and spoke of the 
excellent work done for the church by 
the pastor and his wife. Mr. M. C. 
Mauney spoke for the laymen. 

Though his people were Virginians, 
Mr. McClanahan was:born in. Beeville, 
Tex., where his father for a number of 
years was the head of a Methodist 
school for girls at Goliad, near Beeville. 
His mother was the daughter of a 
widely known surgeon of Charlotte, 
N. C. Both parents died before the 
son was ten years of age and he then 
made his home with an uncle, the Rev. 
W. S. McClanahan, a Lutheran min- 
ister, who brought all the children 
back to Virginia. About that time the 
uncle founded a children’s home at 
Roanoke, Va., which, inaugurated as a 
private institution, is now operated as 
an institution of the Lutheran Church. 
Pastor G. W. McClanahan is now a 
member of the governing board of this 
orphanage. 

Pastor McClanahan received his 
academic education at Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va., and was graduated 
from the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary in 1892. Immediately after 
graduation he became pastor of Salem 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. and five 
years later accepted a call to St. 
Michael’s, Strasburg, Pa., where he re- 
mained fifteen years. Other pastorates 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 


Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


The Big Shot 


(War.) ster who breaks jail, then 
H. Bogart returns to clear young first 
Irene Manning offender falsely accused of 
S. Ridges murder during break. 

R. Travis 


The Great Man’s 
Lady (Par.) 
Brian Donlevy 
Joel McCrea 
B. Stanwyck 


woman” 


hero. 


Melodrama about gang- 


Drama, as aged “mystery 
relates her secret 
influence on senator, 
statue is posthumously 
dedicated to him as public 


Maudlin in sympathy for finally 
heroic gangster, softening his un- 
doubted brutality and disrespect for 
society. Unethical in concept, slow 
and routine in execution. 


Plausibility strained by unexplained 
gaps in story and lack of sufficient 
as motivation for what happens. Lei- 
surely, rather tediously told, with 
annoyingly broken continuity. Only 
moderately entertaining. M, Y 


The Magnificent 


Comedy. Yokel winner of 


The “Mr. Deeds” idea, but less suc- 


Dope (Fox) success school’s contest to cessful. Considerable casual cham- 
Don Ameche find “laziest man” comes pagne consumption. Fairly effective 
Lynn Bari to city, tries school’s meth-_ satire of “success” formulae, and 
Henry Fonda ods, ends by confounding good for a number of laughs. 

E. E. Horton would-be tutors and win- M, 


ning girl. 


The Mexican Spit- 
fire Sees a Ghost 


Farce, with Erroll in an- 
other series of mix-ups as 


Hackneyed situations endlessly re- 
peated. Blatant, inept. Ye 


(RKO) he impersonates Lord Ep- 
Leon Erroll pling, tippling Britisher, 
Lupe Velez etc. 


Remember Pearl 
Harbor (Rep.) 


Melodrama about trio of 
U. S. privates in Philip- 


Bears unmistakable signs of hasty 
concoction to take advantage of 


Don Barry pines who trap fifth col- headlines. Self-conscious, implaus- 
Alan Curtis umnists, foil threatened in- ible, carelessly constructed. 

Fay McKenzie vasion by Japanese despite 

Sig Ruman errors of cocky leader. 


Film becomes wearisome with con- 


The Scorched Documentary made up of 


Earth (B. V. newsreels covering inva-_ stant repetition of shots, and editing 
Mundenburg sion of China by Japanese is spotty and confused. Contains, 
production; in last decade. Shots of however, perhaps most vivid details 
photographed bombings, actual combat on of agony and suffering in wake of 


bombs yet shown on screen. Lacks 


by Roy Reed) 
and civilians, 
starving crowds, etc. 


the field, wounded soldiers 
feeding of 


continuous theme; harrowing, im- 
pressive. M 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, 
The Gold Rush, The Great Commandment, Hello Annapolis, Kathleen, The Van- 


ishing Virginian. 


For Mature Audience: Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, How Green Was 
My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, 
One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, 


Sullivan’s Travels, 


Suspicion, Target for Tonight, Ten Gentlemen from West 


Point, This Above All, To Be or Not to Be, The Tuttles of Tahiti. 


served by him are St. Matthew’s, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Friedens, Gibsonville; 
Christiana Church, Granite Quarry; 
and Grace Church, Bessemer City, all 
in North Carolina. 

Dr. McClanahan believes that one 
never gets too old to learn and keeps 
himself vitally interested in his work 
and in what is going on around him in 
this changing world. His hobby is 
woodworking, and several pieces of 
furniture in the parsonage are evidence 
of his proficiency in this choice of rec- 
reation from his many pastoral duties. 


St. Paul, Minn. St. Mark’s Church of 
this city was recently the scene of a 
distinction given Mrs. Helen Schwab at 
a mothers’ and daughters’ banquet. 
Pastor C. T. Breest made known the 
fact that six sons of Mrs. Schwab are 
in the service of the United States and 
a seventh son was preparing to leave 
at the time of the banquet. 

Mrs. Schwab was also the guest of 
honor at a meeting held in the North 
St. Paul High School building at which 
service boys’ and girls’ mothers were 
present. 


at 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre- library, Pre- 

> nursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 
$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
cards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. True 
Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has some dis- 
tinctive touch which gives it instant appeal, There 
should be a BIG demand in your community for these 
cards. Rock-bottom prices insure our agents large all- 
year-round profits. WRITE TODAY for information. 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 18 Box 9342 Philadelphia, Pa. 


When in NEW YORK you are invited 
to worship Sunday mornings at 
Eleven o'clock at the 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


Broadway and 93rd Street 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


HOLY TRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 
The Rev. Wm. R. Fairman, Asst. Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MORNING WORSHIP 10.45 A. M. 


We invite all visitors to Niagara Frontier 
to worship with us. 


WHEN IN CHICAGO 
VISIT 


HOLY 
TRINITY 


(The mother of 
English Lutheranism 
in Chicago.) 
ADDISON at 
MAGNOLIA AVE. 
(3600 N. 1200 W.) 
SERVICES AT 11:00 A. M. . 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
J. ALLEN LEAS, D.D., Pastor 
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More Enjoyment—Lower Cost 
No car needed! All amusements 
conveniently near! 250 rooms, sea- 
water baths, bathing direct from 
pm hotel, “Ship's Sun Deck”, 
THIS Y & exceptional food. Booklet. 
ATLANTIC Weekly from $35.00 
yer person, with 
meals, double. 


ONE OF ATLANTIC CiTY’S 
NEWEST FIREPROOF HOTELS 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE. PAUL AUCHTER, Mgr. 


CHURG EMBROIDERIES 


Bible Markers 
Super-Frontals 
STOLES — CHOIR GOWNS — CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc.. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


RGEISSLER INC, 


450 Be i oh ty an 


seeds Farnis in 95 


Gor for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


417 FIFTH AVE. 


J.M. HALL, INC. © New vor 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


yest GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


WICKS 


fine stnal/ 


ORGANS 


Highland, Illinois — Depé. ; y 


NOT TIRES, BUT ATTIRES 
(Continued from page 8) 


Isaiah mentions other articles, such 
as: chains, bracelets, mufflers (clothing, 
not automobile parts), head ornaments, 
ankle chains, headbands, perfume 
boxes, earrings, nose rings, festival 
robes, mantles, shawls, satchels or 
purses, hand mirrors, fine linen, tur- 
bans, and veils. 


Signs of Doom 


All these, says Isaiah, will the Lord 
take away. Instead of them there shall 
be rottenness; instead of the finely 
woven, beautiful girdles around the 
garment at the waist, there shall be a 
plain rope; instead of the well-set hair, 
or artificial curls, there shall be bald- 
ness, either coming from disease or 
from mourning; instead of the fine 
clothes, there shall be sackcloth; and 
instead of the beauty made more 
noticeable by perfumes and powder, 
there shall be branding, which signifies 
slavery. Instead of happiness and mar- 
ried bliss, there shall be such war and 
disaster that the young men shall be 
killed off and there shall be seven times 
as many women as men, so that seven 
women shall take hold of one man and 
desire him to marry them so that they 
shall escape the degradation of being 
unmarried. In other words, Isaiah is 
saying that, if the women are so de- 
graded and are interested only in 
pleasures of the body, then the nation 
is doomed. 

But Isaiah has a third picture to 
paint, and it is seen in the last part of 
the fourth chapter. He sees the future 
Jerusalem. This time it is not an ideal 
city like the first, which seemed to 
overshadow God Himself. It is one 
lower than God, under God’s control. 
Only a remnant of Judah is left now, 
but this remnant is the greatness of 
Judah, for it is true to Jehovah. 

We have seen that our text does not 
refer to the tire rationing of the pres- 
ent day. Instead, Isaiah was speaking 
to the women of his own day. On the 
other hand, we can see ourselves as we 
read these chapters nevertheless. 


It Can Mean America 

Is it not true that we build up ideals 
in regard to our nation? We have said 
so many times that our nation is ideal: 
the finest in the world, the last strong- 
hold of freedom. We enumerate her 
glories. But then we look about us at 
times with the eyes of reality and see 
many of the things Isaiah saw. We dis- 
cover to our horror that there are many 
in our land whose plight is beyond de- 
scription. We sometimes catch a 
glimpse of the wickedness in high 
places and realize the difficulty of trust- 
ing anyone with whom we must deal. 
And, even as did Isaiah, we see that 
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many of our women are more inter- 
ested in fine clothes, splendid handbags, 
lipstick, perfume, shoes, furs, and nice 
homes than they are in their God and 
His children. 

Perhaps Isaiah is speaking to our age, 
after all. He is saying to us that we 
are corrupt and immoral, although we 
don’t consider ourselves to be so. And 
because we are so, judgment must come 
inevitably. It came to Judah, and it 
will come to us. We cannot do the 
things we are doing and omit doing the 
things He wants us to do without in- 
curring judgment. It will come. Al- 
ready it is falling. We are losing many 
of those luxuries we had thought were 
absolute necessities. We are going to 
lose many more. The tires and the 
sugar are just a few. Our young men 
are going away to be trained to kill 
and to be killed, just as the young men 
of Isaiah’s day. It is all very well for 
us to say and to think that the Japanese 
and the Germans are the cause of it 
all. But let us not be too hasty. Have 
we been blameless? Are we perfect in 
our relationships with our heavenly 
Father? Have we trusted in His Son 
to save us? Is our nation all Christian? 
Is our community, even, all Christian? 
Nay, is our Church all Christian? 

Isaiah speaks to us through these 
words even though he was not think- 
ing of auto tires and rationing. He tells 
us that we must begin to trust in God 
more than we have been doing. He says 
the women must examine their affec- 
tions to discover whether they are more 
interested in attracting men with pow- 
ders and perfumes and wanton eyes 
than they are in worshiping their God. 
Isaiah saw that there would be a rem- 
nant who would be faithful to God, and 
in that remnant would be the future 
greatness of Judah. He saw also that 
there would come One Who would save 
Judah from her sins. That One has 
come, and we know Him as our Sav- 
iour. May we be the remnant in these 
days who will be faithful to Christ. 


WELCOMED GIFT 


Fort Eustis, Va. At the regular 
monthly Lutheran Communion Service 
held June 25 at Fort Eustis, a fair linen 
for the chapel altar was dedicated. 
Chaplain Edmund A. Bosch, on leave 
from Grace Church, New York City, 
conducted the service and extended 
thanks to Pastor Paul L. Wetzler, D.D., 
and Salem Lutheran Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who were the generous 
donors of this beautiful altar hanging. 
The gift was received through the in- 
terest of Corporal Robert Anderson, 
chaplain’s assistant, who is a member 
of Salem congregation. 

Corp. Davin C. Davies, 
Clerk to Chaplain, 14th Bn. 
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Twenty-five Years of 
Co-operation 


The Lutheran Woman’s League of 
Milwaukee and Vicinity passed through 
a very successful year culminating in 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of their organization. This 
group, representing the United Lu- 
theran and American Lutheran Con- 
ference churches, have as their object 
the promotion of denominational loy- 
alty, co-operation between women of 
different synods, and the prevention of 
estrangement of young people from the 
Lutheran Church. r 

The silver anniversary offering was 
applied to the debt incurred in re- 
modeling the Girls’ Club acquired in 
1940. An annual pledge of $500 to- 
ward the program of the Welfare So- 
ciety was paid in full June 10. 

The anniversary luncheon held in 
Resurrection Church was attended by 
300 women, and greetings were brought 
by seven former presidents in person 
and two by letter. The election of of- 
ficers for the following year resulted 
as follows: President, Mrs. E. C. Seide- 
mann; vice-presidents, Mrs. L. C. 
Massopust and Mrs. C. T. Swenson; re- 
eording secretary, Mrs. R. E. Robert- 
son; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Ronold F. Drechsler; financial secre- 
tary, Mrs. Bertha Jacobsen; treasurer, 
Mrs. George Rapps. 

The Jubilee Service, to which the 
Federation of Laymen was welcomed, 
was held in Redeemer Church. Dr. 
A. A. Zinck preached the sermon. Dr. 
P. W. Roth of Epiphany Church and 
Dr. H. L. Fritschel of the Milwaukee 
Deaconess Motherhouse assisted in the 
service. Greetings were brought by the 
Rev. Henry J. Whiting for the Welfare 
Society, William Schallock for the 
Federation of Lutheran Laymen, and 
Dr. Fritschel for the Motherhouse. 

Co-operation with the laymen is 
shown by active participation in each 
other’s projects and an annual picnic, 
in which Luther Leagues of the dis- 
trict join. Grace W. BAUGHMAN. 


Wartburg Synod 


Women in Convention 


Dr. Witt1am H. Gast of the Rocky 
Boy Mission in Montana was the main 
speaker at the Wartburg Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society convention, held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Garnavillo, Iowa, June 
23-25. The moving pictures of Rocky 
Boy were shown in connection with 
one of Dr. Gable’s addresses. In keep- 
ing with this feature of the program, 
each badge included a triangular 
beaded pin, made by the Rocky Boy 
Women’s Missionary Society. A beau- 
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In the World of Tomorrow 


Fully Accredited Courses 
Leading to Degrees in the 


Arts and Sciences. 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


AMERICA WILL NEED TRAINED LEADERS 
Today You Can Prepare for Leadership at 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


A LutHeran CHuRCH-SUPPORTED LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FoR MEN 


For Bulletins Address 
H. A. BENFER 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


An Accelerated Program 
For Those Who Wish to 
Graduate in Less Than 
Four Years. 


ROBERT C. HORN, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Dean 
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tiful as well as practical consignment 
of bead work was sold. 

Other speakers of great interest were 
the Rev. George Flora, missionary to 
Africa, who also showed moving pic- 
tures; the Rev. R. L. Boulton, pastor 
of Unity Church, Milwaukee, Wis., 
who preached the communion sermon 
on the text, “And when these things 
begin to come to pass, then look up, 
and lift up your heads; for your re- 
demption draweth nigh”; Sister Eliza- 
beth Huth, parish deaconess of Beth- 
any Church, Burlington, Iowa; the 
Rev. Paul Valentiner, organizer and 
first pastor of the Northlake Mission of 
the Wartburg Synod; the Rev. William 
Kmet, who was reared in the Maywood 
Children’s Receiving Home, and is now 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Daven- 
port; the Rev. LeRoy Weihe, superin- 
tendent of the Nachusa Lutheran Home 
for Children; and Dr. William F. Buch, 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Forest 
Park, Illinois. 

Unique crosses, made by a pupil in 
the boys’ school, Africa, from a vine 
growing in the jungle, were given as 
souvenirs. Discussion groups for city 
and rural societies were conducted, 
and delegates were provided with a 
score sheet on which to determine their 
society’s rating. During the business 
session a motion was carried to pur- 
chase ten beds for Nachusa. There 
were 149 delegates registered. 

The following officers were installed 
by Pastor Alexander Meyer of Garna- 
villo: President, Mrs. R. R. Belter, Bur- 
lington; vice-president, Mrs. Richard 
Roth, Chicago, IIll.; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Wilbert Nodolf, Belmont, Wis.; 
statistical secretary, Miss Irene Musch, 
Arenzville, Ill.; treasurer, Miss Dorothy 
Singer, Burlington. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER Meyer, Reporter. 
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WICKS FINE QUALITY 
REMAINS UNCHANGED 
Regardless of seeming turbu- 
lent conditions, the Wicks 
Organ remains a supremely 
flne instrument. Its material 
qualities and intangible char- 
acteristics continue to win en- 
thusiastic acclaim everywhere. 
Hear one of the GREAT 
Wicks Organs 
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. ALTAR FURNISHINGS ¢ DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
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LOS ANGELES NEEDS NURSES 
A MAJOR DEFENSE AREA 


Registered nurses needed at the California Hospital and the Santa Monica Hospital. 
Write for details. 


LUTHERAN COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited Collegiate School affiliated with the University of Southern California. 
Graduates receive the Bachelor of Science degree. Applicants must have two years 
of junior college, including prenursing subjects. 


Write for information 
regarding employment or 
The School of Nursing to 


THE LUTHERAN HOSPITAL 

*, SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA (operating The 

California Hospital, The Santa 
Monica Hospital, 


1414 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The California Hospital—a 300-bed institution 


RITZ E..HEERMAN, F.A.C.H.A. 


Superintendent 


Inner Missions and 


Welfare Work Stressed 


TuE sixteenth Congress of the Group 
B Societies of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the West Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod was held June 20 and 21 in Mes- 
siah Church, York, Pa., the Rev. W. A. 
Janson pastor. The devotions, based on 
the theme, “Faith—Today and To- 
morrow,” were led by Miss Mary Hel- 
tibridle, student fellow in Washington, 
D. C. A playlet endeavored to clarify 
the work of the Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

The Congress Dinner was held Sat- 
urday evening with Miss Rozella 
Baughman presiding. Addresses were 
delivered by Miss Frances Dysinger, 
executive director of the Lutheran In- 
ner Mission Society of Baltimore, and 
by Mrs. D. Burt Smith, president of 
the synodical society. 

Sunday morning the delegates at- 
tended the regular church service in a 
body. The sermon, “Fingerprints of 
God,” was delivered by Dr. Clarence 
E. Krumbholz, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

The closing session of the Congress 
Sunday afternoon included devotions, 
music by the Women’s Chorus of the 
hostess church, the installation of of- 
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ficers by Mrs. Erle K. Diehl, a memo- 
rial tribute to Miss Catherine Fahs, 
missionary nurse to India, by Miss 

laire Frank, and an address, “On 
Life’s Frontiers,” by Sister Anna 
Ebert, directing sister of the Philadel- 
phia Motherhouse. 

Throughout the congress consider- 
able thought was given Inner Missions, 
a phase of the work of the Church that 
many feel has been under-emphasized. 

Mrs. J. WarrEN Licurt, JR. 


Pageants at Camp 


OpENING their twenty-first season in 
a patriotic vein, the boys at Camp Mil- 
ler at Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pu., on 
July 4 produced two Independence Day 
pageants. A parade in the afternoon, 
witnessed by a large number of vis- 
itors, featured thirty-two skits depict- 
ing the history of the United States. 
In the evening a pageant concerning 
the history of the flag was presented. 
Music was supplied by a band and a 
glee club. 

The week featured a play day with 
Camp Hagan, sister camp to Camp Mil- 
ler; an address by Miss Sally Coburn 
on the purpose and method of the Red 
Cross program, and special exhibits by 
the craft department. 
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The religious program of the camp 
was aided the first week by the pres- 
ence of the Rev. Chester Hill of Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., who spoke daily at Ves- 
pers, preached on Sunday in the chapel, 
and gave much valuable advice to 
campers and counselors during his en- 
tire stay. For the second week the 
visiting pastor was the Rev. W. Paul 
Reumann of Lansdale, Pa., and for the 
third week the Rev. Joseph Schuster of 
St. Johns, Pa. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 
(Continued from page 20) 


and others who have made the history 
worth telling, stand out from the pages. 

The illustrations are confined largely 
to pictures of presidents, faculty mem- 
bers, and presidents of the Board of 
Trustees. One real find was unearthed 
by Mr. Eisenberg, a* portrait of David 
F., Bittle as a young man, in which he 
appears not as we usually see him— 
bewhiskered like Father Heyer start- 
ing for India, but clean shaven and 
wearing the black satin stock of the 
Virginia gentleman of his day. The 
college boys appear in two pictures, one 
of a noted basketball team of 1916, and 
one of the five Smart Boys who re- 
ceived nationwide notice in 1939. 

The volume, of course, is of prime 
interest to the alumni, ex-students, the 
benefactors and the friends of the col- 
lege. To the writer of this article, who 
strolled as a girl under the lantern-lit 
trees at commencement; who was one 
of the first women allowed to attend 
classes; whose brothers, sisters, cousins, 
uncles, sons, nieces and nephews are on 
its rolls, and who for forty years was 
one of the faculty wives—no merely 
perfunctory status—every page is filled 
with kaleidoscopic memories. 


“In the heart of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, 
Covered o’er with stately oak 
Stands our noble Alma Mater 
Our dear Roanoke.” 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. George Amschler 


Celia, widow of the Rev. George Amschler, 
died at the family home in Natrona Heights, 
Pa., July 6, following a brief illness. Mrs. 
Amschler was born September 20, 1864, at Free- 
port, Pa., a twin daughter of the late Fred- 
erick and Anna Bauer. In 1886 she was united 
in marriage with the Rev. George Amschler. 
Her husband, who was pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Natrona, Pa., for forty-two years, and 
founder of St. Paul’s Church, Tarentum, Pa., 
preceded her in death in 1927. 

Mrs. Amschler was a faithful member of St. 
John’s Church until her death. Her greatest 
sorrow came when sickness prevented her 
from attending services. Eight days prior to 
her death she took part in the service for the 
last time. 

The funeral service was conducted from the 
residence July 9. The Rev. John H. Tarnedde 
of McKees Rocks, Pa., a lifelong friend of the 
deceased and her family, officiated, and was 
assisted by the Rev. Frederick Frank, pastor 
of her church. Burial took place in the family 
plot in Mount Airy Cemetery, where Pastor 

arnedde spoke the final words of scripture 


August 5, 1942 


and comfort to the family and friends. 

The following children survive: Herbert M. 
Amschler, teacher at McKeesport High School; 
George A. Amschler and Martha Amschler 
Schroeder of Natrona Heights, Pa., and Paul 
L. Amschler, at home. Five grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild also survive, besides her 
twin sister, Mrs. John Leppold, of Freeport, Pa. 


James David Kinard, D.D. 


born July 1, 1866, at Prosperity, S. C., died at 
Columbia, s. C., July 4, 1942. Dr. Kinard is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Margaret Wilson 
Kinard; one daughter, Mazie Kinard, director 
of music in the Greenwood, S. C., grammar 
schools; two sons, Junius isi, principal of the 
Brookland-Cayce High School, West Columbia, 
and the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, pastor of the 
Church of the Ascension, Columbia, S. C.; two 
grandchildren; a number of nephews and 
nieces and two brothers. 

Dr. Kinard was educated at Newberry Col- 
lege, Newberry, S. C., and the Southern Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary. He was ordained 
by the South Carolina Synod October 27, 1895, 
in St. Michael’s Church, near Columbia. 

Pastor Kinard served the following parishes: 
Leesville, 1895-1903; St. Matthew’s Parish, 
Cameron, 1903-1910; Newberry Parish, consist- 
ing of Beth Eden, Colony and St. James, 1910- 
1912; Emmanuel, Greenwood, S. C., 1912-1918; 
the Johnston Parish, Johnston, S. C., 1918-1924; 
St. John’s, Statesville, N. C., 1924-1929. Due to 
illness, he retired upon leaving the Statesville 
church, but shortly afterward became supply 
pastor of St. Andrew’s, Columbia, Route 2, from 
1930-1940 and from 1940 to 1942 St. Michael’s 
was added, the church where he was ordained, 
which parish he served until six weeks prior 
to his death. While at Greenwood he gathered 
the Lutherans at Clinton, S. C., which led to 
the organization of the congregation there. 

He served as secretary of the South Carolina 
Synod 1905-1907 and as president of the synod 
1909-1911. He was secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of Newberry College 1904-1924. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred upon him by his Alma Mater in 1917. 

The funeral service was held in Ebenezer 
Church, Columbia, where he held his member- 
ship since retiring, on Sunday afternoon, July 
5. It was conducted by Charles E. Fritz, D.D., 
pastor, assisted by E. Z. Pence, D.D., president 
of the Synod of South Carolina. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. Pence based on St. John 
5: 35—‘‘He was a burning and shining light.” 
The active pallbearers were chosen from the 
congregations which he was serving and his 
close friends. The honorary pallbearers were 
pastors of synod and the councilmen from St. 
Andrew’s and St. Michael’s. 

Dr. Kinard was a humble but sincere and 
faithful servant of God. He was a preacher of 
the Word, and his judgment could always be 
relied upon. The large number of pastors, for- 
mer parishioners and friends present at the 
funeral and the beautiful floral tributes attested 
to the esteem in which he was held. Interment 
followed at the cemetery of the Wittenberg 
Lutheran Church, Leesville, S. C., the first 
parish served by him. C. E. Fritz. 


MARRIED 


Rowoldt-Magnuson. May 24 the Rev. Walter 
Ernest Rowoldt and Miss Eunice Magnuson 
were united in marriage at First Lutheran 
Church, Fremont, Nebr. The officiating clergy- 
men were the Rev. Paul Rowoldt, assisted by 
the Rev. M. A. Hagedorn, pastor of First 
Church, Fremont. The groom was graduated 
from the Theological Seminary at Maywood, 
Ill., in 1942, accepted the call of St. Paul’s 
Church, Northboro, Iowa, and was installed by 
his father, the Rev. Paul Rowoldt June 28. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bieber, D.D., M. J., from 1063 Parkwood Blvd., 
Schenectady, N. Y., to 1144 Sumner Ave., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Folkemer, Carl W., from 1319 Delafield Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., to West Maple 
Road, Linthicum Heights, Md. 

Futchs, Carl, 105 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y., 
to 1932 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guss, D.D., W. Te from 391 W. 12th St., Du- 
buque, sew eS to 127 N. 40th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Hardy, D.D., S., from 470 E. 137th St., New 
oe “ee XY, ee 614 Swenson Place, Bellmore, 
Horine, DD, John W., from 4209 Main St., 


Columbia, S. C., to 907 Wildwood Ave., Eau 
Claire, Columbia, $: C. 

Horn, D.D., Edward T., from 69 Race St., Mauch 
eee Pa., to 1220 11th St., N. W., ‘Canton, 

io. 

Olafson, K. K., from 3047 W. 72d St., Seattle, 
Wash., to 4345 E. 57th St., Seattle, Wash. 

Schumann, Henry M., from 158 Shepard Ave., 
Kenmore, N. Y., to Syosset, L. I., N. Y. 

Weidt, William C., from 251 Rich Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., to 58 W. Sidney Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Young, Harry M., from Funkstown, ai to 
228-03 130th Ave., Laurelton, L. I., N. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given that the thirteenth 
biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Louisville, 
Ky., beginning October 14, 1942. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Brown Hotel. The Opening Service will be held 
at 7.30 P. M. (Central War Time), Wednesday, 
October 14, in First Lutheran Church, 417 E. 
Broadway, the Rev. H. C. Lindsay pastor. 

W. H. Greever, Secretary, 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


U. L. C. A. BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the , thirteenth 
biennial convention of the Brotherhood of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will be 
held in Louisville, Ky., beginning October 11, 
1942. The opening Brotherhood Service will be 
held at 7.30 P. M. (Central War Time), Sunday, 
October 11, in Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Louisville, Ky., the Rev. Edward E. Hummon 
pastor. The business sessions will be held in 
the Brown Hotel, Louisville: ore Monday 
morning, October 12, at 9.00 A 

O. Roy near anaeld, Sec. 


SYNOD 


Tue thirtieth annual convention of the Synod 
of West Virginia will be held at Jackson’s Mill, 
W. Va., the State Four-H Camp, August 30- 
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September 3. The opening meeting, with Alvin 
E. Bell, D.D., as speaker, will be held Sunday 
at 8:00 p. m. The Lord’s Supper will be ob- 
served Monday, 8:15 a. m., after which business 
sessions of the synod and all auxiliary organ- 
izations will be held concurrently. 

Epwin F. K. Roor, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 

The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
West Virginia will be held at Jackson’s Mill, 
W. Va., August 30 to September 3 in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the synod and 
other auxiliary organizations. 

The principal speaker will be Miss Selma 
Bergner, secretary for promotion of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the U. L. C. A. 
Miss Elsie Otto, missionary to Africa, and Miss 
Clara J. Leaman, missionary to India, will also 
be guests of the convention. 

Ethel Virginia Snyder, Sec. 


LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Luther League 
of the Midwest Synod will be held August 18- 
20 in Zion Church, Hooper, Nebr., the Rev. 
Wallace J. Wolfe pastor. The convention will 
open Tuesday evening with a Communion Serv- 
ice, at which Dr. M. Koolen of Lincoln will be 
the guest speaker. Dr. Paul M. Kinports, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Luther League of 
America, will be one of the speakers at the 
sessions. Alberta Otteman, Sec. 


PROTECTION GUARANTEED 
and Your Money Back! 


It is now and for the next twenty years that your earnings will be most needed 


by your family. 
must be built. 


It is now and for the next twenty years that your savings 
Lutheran Brotherhood has designed a Retirement 20 Year In- 


surance Contract to meet the needs of men like you. Under this policy you 


are insured while you save. 


You receive full protection with increasing 


death benefits — through the 20 years and your money back plus dividends 
when the 20 years are up. Get full details now. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 


608 Second Avenue South 
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City or Town 


piaaie send me information about your Protection Plans for 
(check one) [] regular Life Insurance; 
Protection Plan. This does not obligate me. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CL] Retirement-plus- 
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the 1200 congregations now using our WEEKLY BULLETIN SERVICE. 
Our Third Year of this service begins in September. In that time 
the circulation for each week has increased from 50,000 to 150,000 


TYPICAL COMMENTS 


ea for preparation, expec 
t reads a some- tation. Readings from gospels and 
what jon from qne of epistles which expressed these ideas 
‘pistles, which Is called The were selected. Other days and e e 
m Satisfied se 
ae 1stl rs 


“We think you are doing a fine job on the 
bulletins all through the year, and we like the 
strong Lutheran and evangelical tone of them. 
From the tract point of view, they can’t be beat. 
Keep up the fine work.” 


“Few things you have done as a publishing 
house have won such unanimous approval as 
the Bulletin Service. The Church indeed is 
deeply indebted to all who have a part in its 
composition and printing. Personally I have 
been surprised and pleased by the reaction of 
the lay people. They are proud of their bul- 
letins. They read page four which today is one 
of the most effective mediums of the Church.” 


ON STANDING ORDERS the 
price is 40 cents a hundred for 


regular issues, 60 cents a hundred e 

for color issues—delivery charges 

in excess of five cents a hundred “We have nothing but praise for the bulletins. 
will be paid by us. Otherwise the The educational value of them will have a won- 
price is 60 cents a hundred for  derful reaction upon the Lutheran Church. The 
regular issues, and 75 cents a hun- pictures are excellent.” 

dred for color issues—delivery 

extra. Samples on Request 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS to start with the September 
issues should be placed not later than August 15. Pres- 


ent subscribers wanting any change in quantity should 
also notify us by that date. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : : Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


